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NOTES & COMMENTS 


A Second Expedition to Rupkund, the mystery lake, about 18,v00 
ft. above sea level, was led by Prof. D. N. Majumdar on September 
10, 1956, which reached Rupkund on the 20th September. Three 
days’ digging in the ‘kund’ and its vicinity yielded one hundred skulls 
and skeletal parts, pieces of cloth, pegs and poles of tents, large quan- 
tities of human hair, do-nuts for the hair, umbrella frames, walk- 
ing sticks, silver and glass bangles, trinkets and various other 
artifacts. ‘The collection is indeed a rich one and it will be cer- 
tainly possible to give definite clues to the mystery of the bone 
litter, which has attracted tremendous interest both inside and out- 
side the country. Shortage of technical personnel in the Department, 
is a hurdle, but Prof. P. C. Mahalanobis F.R.S., who has a biometric 
unit under him in the Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta, has agreed 
to depute two anthropometricians to assist the Department of Anthro- 
pology at Lucknow. Incidentally the Indian Statistical Institute 
has also offered to process the metric data, at the Institute’s cost for 
which we are grateful to Prof. P. C. Mahalanobis. 


The Second Expedition was a limited one, due to financial reasons 
but it proved to be a phenomenal success. The partiy consisted besides 
Prof. Majumdar, Mr. Ripudama Singh, Research Officer, Biometric 
Section, Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta (whose services were 
lent by the Institute for the expedition), Mr. Chandra Sen, Research 
Officer in Cultural Anthropology, Department of Anthropology, Luck- 
now University, Dr. M. K. Sen M.B. B.S., Medical Research Officer, 
Department of Anthropology, Mr. R. 8. Joshi, an undergraduate 
student of the Lucknow University and an expert mountaineer, Mr. 
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Sher Singh, Advocate, Almora and Mr. Chaman Lal who acted as the 
manager of the Expedition. Thirty-one porters (sherpas) and five 
guides helped to transport equipments and assist the climb. The 
‘kund’ was covered with snow, and digging was a difficult job. Not 
only snows had to be removed, but big boulders were hiding the bones 
and artifacts and several people had to be employed to remove them. 
The constant snowing, and the fog that followed prevented a longer 
stay, but all that was possible was done and the party returned without 
regrets. 


Legend : Skulls and bones collected from Rupkund lake (18000 ft. above 
sea level) by the Lucknow University expedition to the lake 
in September 1956 led by Dr. D. N. Majumdar. Large quan- 
tities of human hair and long bones with flesh attached to 
them ave shown in the picture along with other bone finds. 


N An exhibition of bones and artifacts brought from Rupkund, 
eld in the Anthropology Laboratory from 2nd to 4th October, 1956, 
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attracted a large number of discriminating visitors. The members 
of the Department took the visitors round and explained the finds. 
‘Seeing is believing’. 


* * * 


Mr. D. K. Sen M.Sc., Lecturer, in Physical Anthropology at 
Lucknow has gone to Europe for further studies and the Department 
had to appoint a temporary lecturer in his place. Mr. Hari Sahai 
Saxena M. A., Shyam Narain Kalia M.A., B.Sc., Mr. Ripudaman 
Singh M.A., and Miss Asha Bhatnagar M. A. have joined the 
Department as temporary lecturers. 

A number of changes has been made in the research personnel 
of the Department. ‘The following research officers and assistants 
are now working in the Department, in the various schemes, detailed 
below. 


1. Kanpur Social Survey. Dr. N. 8: Reddy, M. A., Ph. D., 


2. Jaunsar Bawar Evaluation of Culture Change Scheme— 
financed by the Planning Commission. 


Mr. S. K. Anand M.A., LL.B. 

Mr. Sunil Misra M.A., B.Sc. 

Mr. Amal Pushpa Sinha M.A. 

Mr. Premnarain Nigam M.A. 

Mr. B. B. Goswami M.A. 

Mrs. Esther Tewari M.A. 

Mr. Kailash Nath Saxena M.Com., LL.B. 


8. Rural Analysis Scheme Dhanaura—Dudhi—(U.P.) financed by 
the Programme Evaluation Organisation, Planning Commission, 


Miss Hepsie David M.A. 

Mr. Chandra Sen M.A., B.Sc. 

Mr. Rajendra Kumar Srivastava M.A. . 
Miss Meera Khare M.A. 

Miss Man Mohini Mahindra M.A. 


4. Inquiry into the Rehabilitation of ex-Criminal Tribes. 


Mr. Dharanidhar Prasad Sinha M.A. 
Mr. Gauri Prasad Sinha M.A. 
Mr, Chandra Bhal Mani Tripathi M.A, 
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5. Indian Council of Medical Research inquiry inte the Growth 
of Children and Infants (Five year scheme) 


Dr. M. K. Sen M.B.B.S. 

Dr. (Miss) Y. Verma M.B. B.S. 

Mrs. Tulika Sen M.Sc. (Harvard) 

Mr. Durgesh K. Verma M.A., B.Sc. 

Mr. S. Bahadur B.Se., Dipl. in Statistics 
Mr. P. Jain M.Sc. 


* * * 


With the present issue we enter into the 10th year of our publica- 
tion. We are grateful to our contributors and subscribers who have 
sustained us and to whom we are looking forward to for continued 
support. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE COLLECTING AND 
STUDY OF GAMES 


Pavut G. BREWSTER 


‘The definitions and interpretations of the term game are many 
and widely varied. On the theory that ‘ontogeny recapitulates 
phylogeny,” G. Stanley Hall sees in the games of children the reproduc- 
tion of activities natural, and even essential, to our early ancestors 
but having little or no relation to the modern milieu. This point of 
view has been adopted more recently by Reany, who divides the 
child’s play-life into five stages (animal, savage, nomad, pastoral, 
and tribal), assigning an age span to each!. Gross, on the other 
hand, after having studied and described both the play of human 
beings and that of animals, concludes that in the child’s game we 
have what is essentially an exercise contributory to the development 
of the physical organs. The game is motivated by some basic 
instinct : the urge for physical contact (as in wrestling), the urge to 
chase, etc. Following the same theory, Car sees in the social games 
of the child a reminiscence of the collective unconscious and an 
exercise fixing the newly acquired functions or duties. The functional 
theory advanced by Claparéde was inspired by Gross, but diverges 
somewhat from the views of the latter. For Claparéde the game 
represents a kind of apprenticeship for the duties and responsibilities 
of life, under the influence of instinct. This emphasis upon the part 
played by instinct is, however, not acceptable to modern psychologists, 
who look upon an explanation giving instinct for the motivating 
force as equivalent to an admission of ignorance. 

Under the influence of Freud and his disciples, the game has been 
regarded by some students of the subject as a compensation or sub- 
stitution for instincts suppressed by the normal conscience. Presented 
in the innocent form of a game, they are accepted by society without 
question. 

Piaget sees in the game: “‘... sous ses deux formes essentielles 
d’exercices sensori-moteur et de symbolisme, une assimilation du 
réel & activité propre, fournissant 4 celle-ci son alimentation nécessaire 
et transformant le réel en fonction des besoins multiples du moi. 
C’est pourquoi, ajoute-t-il, les méthodes actives d’éducation des 
petits exigent toutes que l’on fournisse aux enfants un matériel con- 
venable, afin qu’en jouant ils parviennent 4 s’assimiler les réalités 
intellectuelles qui, sans cela, demeurent extérieures 4 intelligence 
infantile.” 


ot 
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J. Chateau denies that there is in the child’s game this assimila- 
tion of the réel to himself, but says that the assimilation comes slowly 
and as a consequence of serious, rather than play, activities. The 
child makes of himself the center of the world, and does not seek to 
explore anything beyond himself. Objects interest him only when 
he is permitted to exercise his powers (of touch, taste, etc.) upon 
them. The driving force in the child’s play activities, as he begins 
to try out his muscles and his senses, is the desire to become strong 
or in some other way superior. 

According to Huizinga, all play is a voluntary activity®. He 
goes on to say that it has two basic aspects; it is either a contest for 
something or a representation of something?. 

Herbert Spencer has pointed out that play uses up surplus energy 
in young who have no need to feed or to protect themselves, all such 
care being the responsibility of the parents. To this idea, early 
psychoanalysis added the so-called ‘cathartic’? theory, according 
to which play has a definite function in the growing child in that it 
furnishes him a means by which he can work off past emotions and 
find imaginary relief for past frustrations’. 

Notwithstanding the wide diversity of opinion as to what consti- 
tutes play or a game, there is a pretty general feeling among those 
who have studied the subject that the game is perhaps a more fruitful 
and more important field for investigation than has hitherto been 
realized, and a growing awareness of the need for collecting and 
studying the traditional games before they are completely replaced 
by those of more modern origin. | 

Anthropologists, ethnologists, and others studying native tribes 
have, on the whole, been strangely indifferent to the pastimes of the 
peoples among whom they happen to be working. True, such 
acholars as Haddon, Im Thurn, Roth, Griaule, Itkonen, Costermans, 
Comhaire-Sylvain, and others have given us a great deal of valuable 
information, but a far ereater number have interested themselves 
a:most exclusively in the economic, political, and/or religious life 
of the tribe under study. 

This apparent indifference has in many instances been remarked 
upon and deplored by field workers themselves. Dr. Padmana- 
bhachari writes : 

Human life and human institutions can be better understood 
by—and indeed cannot be thoroughly understood at all without— 

a study of the life of primitive peoples including even their pastimes, 

the games they played, the sports they engaged in ... Play 

patterns are an integral part of all human culture wherever man- 
kind is found and in whatever state of advancement the culture 
may be. A study of the play of primitive peoples will throw 
much needed light on the nature of the play tendencies of man- 
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kind as a whole. Moreover, a study of games and sports will 

reveal to us the nature and extent cf civilisation of the race® 
Professor Bell, writing on the Tanga, comments : 

I believe that the play-life of a people is just as efficient a 
guide to its ethics as its magico-religious life or its economic life. 
The study of primitive play has been sadly neglected, and pro- 
bably stands in much the same position as the study of primitive 
economics stood until quite recently. 

One of the essentials of human happiness is indulgence in 
some form of play. I feel that this is a universal postulate which 
may be applied to all peoples of all cultures, and I would appeal 
to all those who are in a position to study primitive peoples to 
pay a close attention to the subject of primitive play®... 

In his series of articles on Nigerian games, Professor Newberry 
writes : ‘ 
Many educationists and anthropologists have voiced the 

opinion that too often is it the case that the study of a tribe or 

people is confined almost entirely to ‘adult life from puberty on- 

wards, and that only occasionally is a detailed account of children’s 

games given in what are in other respects comprehensive accounts’. 
Raum expresses his views on the matter in the following words : 

Since modern sociological schools of Social Anthropology 
are almost exclusively interested in “‘structural’’ analyses of 
social ways and relations, certain areas of “‘primitive’”’ life—and 
among them games—have passed out of the focus of attention 
of anthropologists. This is to be regretted’. 

Similar statements are to be found in the writings of many other 
anthropologists and students of native life. 

In recent years the situation has changed somewhat for the better, 
although one still encounters in professed ethnological studies such 
cavalier treatment of games as the following: 

N’dri and Quodie had crossed the road to a group of dark 
men playing some game in the shelter of a great uprooted tree. 
The game consisted of tossing pellets very rapidly into the holes 
of what resembled a wooden muffin tin... Ruth, who was forever 
trying to outwit an amazing variety of patently unfounded in- 
feriority complexes, saw a challenge here, for she was very good 
at games... 

“Ah, oui,” sighed N’dri as Ruth moved in among a tribe he 
considered inferior to his own, which was Baole, and Ruth was in- 
deed playing clack-click, click-clack, and winning all the marbles’. 3 

Although the author’s interest here lies in a more serious subject, 
one might reasonably expect him at least to identify the game in 
question, particularly since he must have met with it many times 
in the course of his travels. 
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The benefits to be derived by the anthropologist or the ethnologist 
from a study, particularly a comparative study, of games are many. 
Perhaps one of the greatest of these is the evidence often found in 
games of direct borrowing or of adaptation of games materials of 
neighbouring peoples. Sometimes these borrowings or adaptations 
are of fairly recent date; sometimes the internal evidence points to 
a much earlier period. In either event, theories regarding culture 
contacts between certain peoples are often materially strengthened 
by the discovery of non-indigenous elements in the games played 
by a particular tribe or nationality. As one Indian scholar has well 
expressed it : 


It seems to me that...the importance of the comparative 
study of such games, from the ethnological standpoint, does not 
lie so much in the details of their similarities and differences as 
in the light it throws on social contact between different groups 
of people. Culture traits may migrate in various ways, and 
these migrations may be due either to actual movements of people 
or, as su often happens, to contact. The tracing of the possible 
routes of migrations of these games, as in all other single traits, 
furnishes important clues regarding the general contact—meta- 
morphosis of different people or the displacement of one by the 
other. Whichever may be the basic reason in a particular locality 
or particular tribes, it provides important clues and evidence 
which are of considerable value to the historical study of their 
culture?. 


If the investigator finds it difficult or impossible to gain admitt- 
ance to a peculiarly sacred ceremony or to learn the substance of 
a jealously guarded ritual, he can sometimes learn a great deal, though 
perhaps not all, about these by observing closely the imitations of 
them by the children. Since children are extremely clever imitators, 
possess retentive memories, and, above all, are conservative, their 
versions of the ceremonies and rituals are by no means to be taken 
lightly. And no matter how sacred the ceremony or how strong the 
taboos surrounding it, it is almost sure to have its counterpart in 
the games of the children. Bell, for example, mentions the imitating 
by Tanga boys and girls of the dafal, a puberty rite,1! and Schwab 
has described in detail the imitation of the wellknown sasswood ordeal 
by boys and girls in Liberia.!2 According to Haddon, one of the 
favourite pranks of boys in British New Guinea is to mask and then 
to imitate the fulaari, a kind of village constabulary whose duty it 
is to enforce any afu or taboo imposed by the chief.!3 " An anonymous 
Indian writer tells how he himself, as a child, used to imitate in play 


the Muktad, or Dosla, ceremonies. One of his statements is worth 
repeating here : 
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With change of times, the original rituals and ceremonies 
may possibly pass away, giving place to some new forms, but 
the children, who are conservative, may retain and continue 
them till it may be difficult to identify them and to trace their 
origin.'* 

Ghosts and evil spirits still play their roles in the games of children 
though the adult members of the society may no longer believe in 
them, and the dart- and spear-throwing games still popular among 
many peoples take us back to a time when these were not games but 
an important part of the training process by which young men were 
developed into warriors and hunters. 

Many of the games played by twentieth-century children, even 
by those of the most highly civilized societies, contain traces of very 
ancient and even primitive beliefs and practices : water worship, the 
foundation sacrifice, the symbolism of colours, the efficiency of spittle 
as a fuga daemonum, the witch, the “Black Man,” crossing the fingers 
to avoid being taken prisoner, and many many others, all of them 
of interest to the ethnologist and the folklorist. 

However, it is not only the anthropologist who can benefit from 
a study of games. Since in a number of them there are many archaic 
words, they should be of interest and value also to the philologist. 
In the case of many, if not most, of the counting-out rhymes used 
to determine which player is to be “It” in a chasing game, which is 
to have first turn, etc., the majority of the words appear to be mere 
gibberish and are so regarded both by adults and by the players 
themselves. However, a careful study reveals that in many instances 
these have not been made up by the players but are either archaisms 
or unintelligible corruptions of words still in current use. Bolton 
and others working in this field have found in counting-out rhymes 
fragments of Latin prayers from the Middle Ages, phrases from 
Masonic ritual, bits of incantations and spoken charms, words from 
the gypsies’ Romany, tinkers’ slang, and the professional jargon of 
strolling mountebanks.!® Curious admixtures of this kind are occa- 
sionally to be found also in songs, rhymes, and dialogue within the 
game proper. As is frequently the case in religious or magic rituals,'” 
participants in games may sometimes be found using special vocabu- 
laries. This, however, is more likely to be encountered in games 
engaged in by adults than in those played by children. 

Certain games are of particular interest, or should be, to the 
psychologist, the psychiatrist, and, in a slightly lesser degree perhaps, 
the physician. One of these, and probably the best example of the 
type, is the hantu musang or main musang of Malaysia.'® In this 
game, which is played by boys and on occasion by men, one of the 
participants is hypnotized by the rest. Then follows a chant of 
invocation in which the spirit of an animal (civet cat, monkey, goat, 
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ete.) is invited to enter the body of the boy. When the transfer has 
been effected, the hypnotized player performs, with amazing fidelity, 
the characteristic actions of the animal in question. While in this 
state he does feats which would be quite impossible for him were 
he io his normal condition. The game is not without its dangers 
(injury as a result of falling from a height, for example) for the boy 
who is possessed, and great care must be exercised in bringing him 
out of the hypnotic state. Since tracces and possession are features 
of religious groups in many widely separated parts of the world, 
games of this kind should have some appeal also for the student of 
comparative religion. In the former, however, the trance seems, 
ordinarily at least, to be self-induced, aided perhaps by sounds, 
perfumes, ete., but not requiring any physical contact such as is 
frequently found in games of the hantu musang type. The priest 
or shaman or even an humble worshipper may be possessed by a 
saint, a god, or a god manifesting himself as an animal-spirit. Dr. 
Verrier Elwin writes me: 

T have not come across any game in India which resembles 
the hantu musang but I have witnessed scenes where priests or 
shamans have been possessed by an animal-spirit and have behaved 
very like the animal concerned. Thus among the Hinduised 
Gonds of Madhya Pradesh the spirit of Hanuman sometimes 
possesses a man during the harvest festival and this man then 
behaves exactly like a monkey to the great entertainment of the 
spectators. He appears to be in a state of trance when this 
happens, and this is probably induced by a long period of drumm- 
ing, chanting, and drinking.”° ‘ 

The educator, too, can learn much from the games of children 
if he is a careful observer. He will note, for example, that although 
the games are spontaneous and unsupervised,” there are certain rigid 
rules, learned from elders or formulated by the children themselves, 
to which they conscientiously adhere. And he will note, further, 
that any infraction, no matter how slight, of these rules will result 
in the culprit’s being severely rebuked if not expelled from the playing 
group. He will probably be surprised to learn that number games 
were being played by children of so-called primitive societies long 
before they were introduced into modern education as a teaching 
technique, and may well be amazed at the youngsters’ skill in mental 
computation and at their grasp of the principle of counter distribution. 
It is largely because of their having been encouraged as children to 
take part of such games that in adulthood they are so proficient in 
mancala and similar board games.?2 

From very early times the agility and grace of playing children 
have furnished subjects for the artist and the sculptor, as have also, 
to a lesser extent, games of a sedentary nature. A terra cotta group 
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in the British Museum, representing two girls playing astragals or 
knucklebones, has been dated as B.C. 800.22 Erman has copies of 
wall paintings of board games, jumping games, kollabismos, and other 
games, all dating from the Fifth Dynasty or the Middle Kingdom. 
Mlle Auboyer’s recent fine work contains drawings from wall paintings 
and sculpture depicting ball games, the playing of board games with 
dice, and the spinning of tops. Some of these paintings and carv- 
Ings are as old as B.C. 200. A wall painting of a hand-clapping game 
being played by two young Egyptian girls, which for centuries has 
adorned the tomb of Ak-hor, has been reproduced in Culin and 
Falkener.?6 Later artists who have painted the games of children 
include the elder Pieter Brueghel, whose ‘Children’s Games’’ is 
perhaps the bestknown example of the genre; B. Dahlerup; N’Guyen 
Phan Chanh, whose painting of two small Annamite children playing 
a board game while two others look on has been reproduced in Béart’s 
recent two-volume work on West African games;?? and Jan Molenaer, 
whose La Main Chaude hyungs in the Museum of Fine Arts, Budapest. 

Singing-games and dancing-games have much of value for the 
musicologist and the choreographer. The study of games of this 
type has been, for example, a very important part of the work of 
the sisters Danica and Ljubica Yankovic, of Belgrade, whose books 
and articles on folk-dancing are recognized by all folklorists as models 
of thorough research and meticulous scholarship. 

Workers in the fields both of mental and of physical therapy have 
in the games of children extremely valuable tools, and particularly 
ss ar for almost any condition a suitable game or pastime can be 
ound. 

Finally, it should be stressed that one need not be a specialist on 
games in order to collect them. True, it might be better if he were, 
but if all he can do is set down carefully and in full detail all that 
he sees and hears from beginning to end of the game, he is still making 
a valuable contribution not only to colleagues in his own field but 
to workers in other fields as well. 


NOTES 
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Sometime, about ninety years ago, affinal relationship was estab- 
lished between anthropology and kinship studies. Since then the 
relationship between the two has developed on the basis of consan- 
guinity rather than affinity so that the latter has become an important, 
and almost an unseparable, part of the former. Anthropology, in 
its socio-cultural aspect, has been primarily interested in the study 
of ‘social organisation’—‘primitive’ was the epithet used in the beginn- 
ing which is gradually being dropped now—from its very beginning 
as a science. Sol Tax seems to represent the American opinion 
faithfully when he says that the three phenomena peculiar to the 
study of ‘social organisation’ in anthropology were clan, matriliny, 
and exogamy. The fourth phenomenon was the kinship termino- 
logy.t As early as 1672 the first three phenomena are found men- 
tioned in the writings of an English adventurer, John Ledder. In 
1724 Joseph Francoise Lafitau, a French missionary, found that 
quite a different system of terminology, from that of the Western 
world, existed among the American Indians. In spite of these two 
and many other amateur efforts, real anthropological interest in the 
study of these phenomena of ‘social organisation’ did not begin earlier 
than the latter half of the nineteenth century. McLennan was the 
first student of ‘social organisation’ who talked about the first three 
phenomena on the basis of the ethnographic data. “Of all topics’, 
says Sol Tax, “which are to-day lumped together as ‘social organisa- 
tion’ McLennan missed only one of importance—that of kinship 
systems. That was to await Morgan.’ 

Before assessing the contributions of Morgan and others to kinship 
studies it will not be out of place to say something more about the 
place of kinship studies in anthropology. British and French anthro- 
pologists may not, and most of them do not, share Sol Tax’s views 
to-day. Of late there has emerged in anthropology, especially the 
British anthropology, a new field of study and a methodology peculiar 
to it. It is commonly designated as ‘social structure’. In whatever 
way the phrase ‘social structure’ is defined—as a model and formal 
pattern (Levi-Strauss); or as the network of actually existing social 
relationships (Radcliffe-Brown); or, as analytical tool designed to 
serve us in understanding how men behave in their social life (Firth)— 


1 Sol Tax, “From Lafitau to Radcliffe-Brown”’, Social Anthropology of North American 
Tribes, ed. F. Eggan, Chicago (1955), p. 445. 
2 [bid., p. 446. 
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there is more than one reason to differentiate it from ‘social organisa- 
tion’, as Sol Tax has defined that. Kinship is a very important part 
of ‘social structure’. Moreover, it is on the basis of kinship studies 
that the concept of ‘social structure’ is sought to be clarified. Kroeber 
has another reason to justify kinship studies. Though there is a 
common framework of theory and much overlapping data the diver- 
sity between anthropology and sociology is due to ‘affects and 
objectives’. While sociologists studied ‘family’ they did it in relation 
to community, state, and church; anthropologists were so much 
preoccupied with the systems of kinship terminology and_ exotic 
customs like levirate, exogamy, and proscribed and prescribed marri- 
age that it resulted in quite a different thing from that of the socio- 
logists’.1 

It is with Morgan that the anthropological study of the fourth 
phenomenon of ‘social organisation’ began. Though he had other 
interests too, yet Morgan distinguished himself uniquely by the 
treatment of kinship data. There were missionaries and others 
who were in know of the fact that the exotic peoples had a system 
of nomenclature which differed from that of the Westerners. It was 
Morgan who first of all systematised these nomenclatures so that 
they could be properly compared, and it was he who attempted to 
interpret them. Morgan’s fame ‘rests securely and primarily’, says 
Lowie, ‘on the Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity’. Murdock 
goes a step ahead of Lowie in saying that “‘the scientific significance 
of kinship systems was first appreciated by Morgan in what is perhaps 
the most original and brilliant achievement in the history of anthro- 
pology.’? ; 
' _ Thus Morgan’s great contribution in the field of ‘social organisa- 
tion’ was his virtual discovery of the variety of kinship terminologies’, 
His another contribution, which has become a weak point of Morgan 
to-day, was his attempt to reconstruct the history of a society on 
the basis of the kinship terminology. Morgan did not believe in, the 
so-called ‘functional’ approach in which kinship system is said to be 
functionally related to the social system of which it forms a part. 
Nonetheless, he accepted that kinship system always grows in a 
society and it is the social system which produces a set of terminologies. 
But terminologies, according to Morgan, outlast the social systems 
in the sense that the latter might, and do, change while the former 
survive all such changes. It is this constancy of the kinship termino- 
logies which makes them useful in reconstructing history. Modern 
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students of anthropology know it very well as to where the pitfall 
for Morgan lies. Yet we must credit Morgan for what he has done for 
an anthropological—if not truly scientific—study of kinship systems. 
This has been very fairly shown by Lowie in the following words : 
“The distinction of Morgan, then, is not simply that he heaped up 
vast stores of information on a subject of theoretical import but 
that he immersed himself in this welter of fact, came to grips with 
it, thought about it.’’! The same writer at another place says that 
“he (Morgan) had delusions which he set forth with school masterly 
pedentry : but he brilliantly illuminated the subject of kinship termi- 
nologies by immersing himself in the facts, persistently arranging 
them, seeking and rejecting specific solutions of the problems they 
presented.’’* 

After Morgan’s Systems of Corsanguinity and Affinity was 
published in 1870, practically no contribution to kinship studies 
was made, for about thirty years, till Rivers revived interest in them. 
The publication of Morgan’s Systems was followed by a discussion 
among the philosophers of culture history. McLennan gave a 
very blunt answer to Morgan who claimed something for his classi 
ficatory systems. He said that “the classificatory system is a system 
of mutual salutations merely.” This remark of McLennan’s was 
bound to influence ambitious students of ‘social organisation’. 

W. RB. H. Rivers’ contribution to kinship studies is not less signi- 
ficant. He rediscovered it for the modern students of anthropology 
and in this way laid the foundation of a truly scientific study of 
kinship systems in the present century. It was Rivers who created 
interest in Lowie and Kroeber for kinship and stimulated Radecliffe- 
Brown. who was his pupil. Rivers will always be remembered for 
his geneological method. This was the most original and valuable 
tool for collecting field data and for controlling conflicting statements 
of informants. After having collected a lot of ethnographic data from 
various parts of the globe on the basis of his geneological method, 
Rivers could not restrain himself from being interested in the fourth 
phenomenon of ‘social organisation’, kinship terminologies. He 
supported Morgan as against McLennan whose remarks in this 
connection he badly resented. Though he did not endorse all that 
Morgan had to say, yet he agreed with him that kinship systems 
emerge to fit social institutions. He did not stop there but saw a 
causal, and not merely superficial—as Kroeber will say—relation 
between kinship terms, on the one hand, and ‘social organisation’ 
in general and forms of marriage in particular, on the other. — 

Rivers also agreed with Morgan that kinship systems survive the 
social institutions. In Goldenwieser’s words Rivers held the view 


1 Lowie, R. H., (1936), op. cited., p. 179. 
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that “social systems and terminologies together with underlying 
ideas about kinship represented the most stable elements in a culture 
and could therefore be utilised for purposes of historic reconstruction.” 
But we should not confuse Rivers’ history with that of Morgan’s 
because while Morgan was out and out an evolutionist, Rivers never 
failed to note and accept the stimulating role which contacts and 
diffusions play in progressive evolution. Thus in spite of the apparent 
similarity in Morgan’s and Rivers’ formulations on kinship, Rivers 
will always be remembered more for showing relationship between 
kinship terms and social institutions. Rivers’ stand on this point 
can be best expressed in his own words: ““The terminology of rela- 
tionships has been rigorously determined by social condition and 
bre, systems of relationship furnish us with a most valuable instru- 
ment in studying the history of social institutions.’ 

A careful student of Morgan and Rivers does not fail to note that 
both of them were in considerable agreement as regards to the aim of 
kinship studies. The collection of kinship terms was not the end 
in itself for them. It was only a means to an end which was the 
reconstruction of the history of that society on the basis of these 
terms. It was said to be possible because the kinship terms out- 
lasted the social systems which caused them to grow. These advocates 
of historical reconstruction were severly criticised. But all the 
critics of historical reconstruction, including Lowie and Kroeber, 
failed to provide a proper substitute for that. Ifthe kinship termino- 
logies can not help in reconstructing the past history, then, what is 
the sense in collecting them. Even if one accepted, for the time 
being, that it was dangerous and unsound to say that the kinship 
terminologies “‘were uncontaminated reflectors of past or present 
institutions”, it would be hard to believe that there could be a branch 
of kinship studies separate and independent of linguistics if one agreed 
with Kroeber that “kinship systems are linguistic pattern of logic.’* 

It was left for Radcliffe-Brown to present before us a scheme 
for the proper study of kinship systems. Radcliffe-Brown did not 
view kinship in vacuum. He placed it in proper perspective when 
he looked at kinship as a part of the total social structure. Kinship 
system has a ‘function’ of its own in the maintenance of the wholo 
of which it is a part. As the exponent of, what he himself calls, the 
sociological’ or the ‘structural approach to kinship studies’ Radeliffe- 
Brown. believes in the existence of certain universal sociological 
principles which underlie the apparent diversity of kinship systems. 
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“A general, comparative and theoretical study of kinship organisa- 
tion”’, according to Radcliffe-Brown, aims at discovering these funda- 
mental ‘sociological laws’ or principles. In Radcliffe-Brown’s own 
words the aim of kinship studies is: “(1)....to make a systematic 
classification of kinship systems. Systematic classification is an 
essential in any scientific treatment of any class of phenomena, and 
such classification must be in terms of general properties. (2).... to 
understand particular features of particular systems.... (a) by 
revealing the particular feature as a part of an organised whole; 
(0) by showing that it is a special example of a recognisable class of 
phenomena.... (3).... to arrive at valid generalisations about 
the nature of human society, i.e., about the universal characteristics 
of all societies, past, present, and future. It is, of course, such genera- 
lisations that are meant when we speak of sociological laws.”! He 
sums up practically everything which he has to say about the aim 
of kinship studies in the following conclusion: ‘“To reduce this diversity 
(of two or three hundred kinship systems from all parts of the world) 
to some sort of order is the task of analysis, and by its means we 
can, I believe, find, beneath the diversities, a limited number of 
general principles applied and combined in various ways.’ Levi- 
Srauss says that “there is nothing to add to this lucid programme.’ 
What Levi-Strauss has said in appreciation of this scheme of Rad- 
cliffe-Brown’s is a tribute to his own scholarship. He writes: 
“Though his (Radcliffe-Brown’s) contribution does not limit itself 
to the study of kinship systems, he has stated the goal of these studies 
in terms which every scholar in the same field would probably be ready 
to underwrite.”’* (Italics mine). 

Radcliffe-Brown need not be accepted word for word. Many 
people have criticised him for his concept of social structure. But 
the anthropologists have greatest doubt about his ‘sociological laws’. 
It has been a very pertinent question as to whether there can be 
‘laws’ in the realm of the social sciences anywhere near the ‘laws’ 
in the realm of the natural sciences. Our intention is not to shield 
Professor Radcliffe-Brown for any of his commissions yet we feel 
duty bound to point out that he has explained his view-point quite 
specifically, and, we think, quite successfully. He clearly says, 
“It is, of course, such generalisations (about the nature of human 
society, 7.e., about the universal characteristics of all societies, past, 


1 Radcliffe-Brown, A. R., Structure & Function in Primitive Society, ed. Hvans- 
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present, and future) that are meant when we speak of sociological 
laws.”’} 

According to Sol Tax, Radcliffe-Brown “believes that the necessity 
for social integration is the fundamental cause of all social institu- 
tions—that they have the function of keeping the society integrated.” 
Commenting on it Murdock says that “with the hypotheses of the 
above type the present writer has neither sympathy nor patience.” 
This lack of ‘sympathy and patience’ is due to three reasons. Firstly, 
because Murdock thinks that the general principles about which 
Radeliffe-Brown talks are ‘‘mere verbalisations reified into causal 
forces.” We feel that Professor Murdock is making too sweeping 
a generalisation. We should not forget that Radcliffe-Brown does 
not claim that in these ‘sociological principles’ he has given us univer- 
sally valid and unalterable ‘laws’. These are, as he has himself 
said, simple generalisations which are to be verified, and modified 
if the need be, after having tested them against the actual field data 
on kinship. The second objection of Murdock is that the “‘concepts 
like ‘equivalence of brothers’ and ‘necessity for social integration’ 
do not contain statements of “‘the relationship of phenomena under 
varying conditions’. A third objection, related to the second one, 
is that these alleged principles are ‘unitary’ in their nature and “they 
provide no basis for interpreting cultural differences; they should 
produce the same effects everywhere.” <A careful student of Rad- 
cliffe-Brown’s does not fail to note the repeated emphasis he has 
laid upon the diversity of kinship systems. Whenever he talks about 
the alleged general principles he invariably refers to the “‘wide range 
of variation in their (of the kinship systems) superficial features.” 
These general principles, which are supposed to underlie the super- 
ficial differences, are possible to obtain because the basic problems 
which man faces are almost the same everywhere. Again, these 
principles are not ‘unitary’ in their nature and will not produce the 
‘same effects everywhere’ because in all societies these principles are 
not jumbled up together in the same manner. The patterns, in 
spite of the underlying principles being the same, will be different 
for different peoples because “these small number of structural 
principles are applied and combined in various ways.’’ 
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Uptill now we have been saying that both Morgan and Rivers 
believed that historical reconstruction was possible with the help 
of kinship terms. So, normally the method which is used for historical 
reconstruction must be historical in nature. History can be defined 
as “the authentic record of events and conditions of the past.’ 
Through chain of connected happenings history reveals that certain 
events and conditions have been attained through certain events in 
the past. Thus a true historical reconstruction, through a historical 
method, is possible only ‘when there is direct evidence for both the 
preceding and succeeding events and conditions and also some actual 
evidence for their interconnection’’.2. Anything short of this is not 
history. When we keep in view this measure of an historical method, 
Morgan and Rivers do not seem to have a true historical approach. 
In 1941, Radcliffe-Brown said that their method was that of ‘con- 
jectural history’.2 Dugalt Stewart says that in this method con- 
jectures about the first beginnings of certain institutions, or the total 
social system, are made on some “‘known principles of human nature’. 
Radcliffe-Brown says that his “objection to conjectural history is 
not that it is historical, but that it is conjectural’’.4 In one of his 
later works he calls this method ‘pseudo-historical’. It should not 
be forgotten that Radcliffe-Brown was neither the first nor the only 
anthropologist to call Morgan’s and Rivers’ method pseudo-historical. 
Kroeber says that “Morgan had reconstructed a history of human 
marriage and society. From the time I first knew it, I sensed it as 
pseudo-history.’” 

Having pointed out that the method of historical reconstruction 
was ‘pseudo-historical’ and not ‘historical’, Radcliffe-Brown tells us 
about the necessity for this hair-splitting to method. Many 
people will say, ‘what all this fuss amount’. But when we 
have set a particular goal of our study, we cannot be sure about the 
validity and the value of the results we obtain unless we are decided 
upon the methodology. It is not only what we have to achieve that 
matters. ‘How’ we achieve this ‘what’ is also very important. From 
this angle the method of Morgan and Rivers can never be called 
‘scientific’; and that it is not ‘historical’ we have already established. 
A brief but very lucid account of the methodological fallacy of the 
‘pseudo-historians’ of anthropology has been given by Radcliffe- 
Brown in these words: “Starting from some known condition in 
the present or in the historically recorded past an ‘explanation’ of 
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it was invented by imagining some condition or event in the un- 
recorded past and arguing ona priori grounds that the known condi- 
tion might or must have had its origin in this way.”? 

After showing the inadequacy of the pseudo-historical approach 
Radcliffe-Brown does not leave us in lurch. Having specifically 
pointed out that he aims at a “general, comparative and theoretical 
study of kinship organisation’, he says that “the method adopted 
here is neither of history nor of pseudo-history”’ but one of “abstractive 
generalisation based on comparison and analysis’.* Radcliffe-Brown 
makes it clear that he is not opposed to history and historical method. 
He discovers that historical method will not lead him to his goal of a 
general, comparative and theoretical study of kinship organisation. 
History, according to Radcliffe-Brown, is an ‘idiographic’ inquiry 
whose purpose is ‘‘to establish, as acceptable certain particular or 
factual propositions or statements’”’.* By historical method we can 
never discover those ‘structural principles’ which underlie the super- 
ficial dissimilarities of diverse kinship systems. They can be dis- 
covered only by pursuing a ‘nomothetic’ inquiry whose purpose is 
“to arrive at acceptable general propositions’’.* 

“By kinship system”, says Radcliffe-Brown, “I mean a network 
of social relations....which thus constitutes part of that total net- 
work of social relations that I call social structure.”® The character- 
istics of a single social system can be manifested by subjecting it to 
systematic analysis. For the success of any science it is necessary 
that it has an adequate scheme of classification. By comparing 
one social system with another the differences of the two can be 
clearly understood. A careful comparison will also make it possible 
to discover, if there are any, the fundamental resemblances under- 
lying the apparent differences. This is what precisely is aimed at 
in a theoretical study of kinship. So Radcliffe-Brown concludes that 
“to arrive at an understanding of kinship systems we must use com- 
parison and analysis in combination by comparing many different 
systems with one another and by subjecting single systems to systema- 
tic analysis’’.6 

One of the most controversial issues in the whole of kinship studies 
has been the interrelationship between kinship terminology and 
kinship behaviour. Though not agreeing in details, both Morgan 
and Rivers held that kinship terminologies were causally correlated 
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to forms of social organisation in general. As early as 1909, Kroeber 
in his classic article, ‘“‘Classificatory Systems of Relationship’, advo- 
cated that “features of a system of terminology are determined pri- 
marily by language’’ and “reflect psychology not sociology”.! This 
was a stand in direct opposition to that taken by Rivers who always 
believed that “characteristics of kinship nomenclature are determined 
by social or sociological factors, that particular features of terminology 
result from particular features of social organisation’’.2. Since then 
Kroeber has not changed his basic stand-point though later on he 
admitted that the use of the word ‘psychology’ was ‘unfortunate’ as 
it caused a lot of confusion. In 1952 he says: “I should have said 
that kinship systems are linguistic patterns of logic, and that their 
uncritical and unrestrained use as if they were uncontaminated 
reflectors of past or present institutions was unsound and dangerous.’”* 
Making all due considerations to Kroeber we substitute ‘logic’ for 
‘psychology’. What he actually wants to say is that the kinship 
nomenclatures, in their similarities and differences, reflect the ‘general 
manner of thought’ of a people as it is applied to kinship. Expressed 
_ in Kroeber’s words, they demonstrate ‘general tendencies’ or ‘psycho- 
logical tendencies’ of a people which are “patterns of logic expressed. 
in systems of word meanings as contrasted with specific institutions 
named as specific causes of the particular denotation of terms.’”* 
Kroeber finds more deep personal reason for this difference between 
him, Rivers and Lowie. “It seems fair’’, says he, “to say that my 
prime interest was in delineating pattern in phenomena, Lowie’s in 
sound correlations, even of limited scope; Rivers’ causal determina- 
tions supporting a large hypothesis, and Morgan’s in a universal 
scheme at once causal and _historical.’’5 

In this cotroversy between Kroeber and Rivers, Radcliffe-Brown 
found himself in agreement with the latter though he did not approve 
of his method. In 1935 he wrote: “We can expect to find, in the 
majority of human societies a fairly close correlation between the 
terminological classification of kindered or relatives and the social 
classification. The former is revealed in kinship terminology, the 
latter... .specifically in the attitudes and behaviour of relations to 
one another.’’® He has very elegantly replied to the arguments put 
forth by Kroeber. He accepts that kinship terminologies are part 
of language and thus reflect a manner of thought of the people con- 
cerned about kinship. What are institutions, 7.e., the practices 
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connected with marriage, descent and personal relations, then. The 
general manner of thought of a people about kinship, marriage and 
family etc., according to Radcliffe-Brown, is reflected not only by 
terminologies but also by the institutions. Seeing the whole thing 
in this light, it does not seem impossible to find a correlation between 
kinship terminologies and social institutions. Radcliffe-Brown’s stand 
on this point can be best stated in his following statement : “My 
own conception is that the nomenclature of kinship is an intrinsic 
part of a kinship system, just as it is, also, of course, an intrinsic 
part of a language. The relations between the nomenclature and the 
rest of the system are relations within an ordered whole.”* This 
relationship between the “‘homologous structure of kinship terminology 
and behaviour’, thinks Levi-Strauss, is another ‘capital contribu- 
tion” of Radcliffe-Brown.? , 

On this point Radcliffe-Brown does not stand alone. Lowie 
opines that “the linguistic approach culminates not in an explanation 
of the phenomena but in a negation of the possibility of explana- 
tion’. He further says that ‘‘kinship nomenclatures are certainly 
amenable to the changes which affect words and since these changes 
are capricious we can never hope to reduce all features of relationship 
terminology to social institution. However insofar as they are 
explicable at all they must be explained on sociological lines”.* Sol 
Tax sums up his views on the relationship between kinship terminology 
and behaviour in these words: ‘Persons towards whom ego behaves 
in the same manner he will call by the same term. ..persons to whom 
ego behaves in a different manner he will call by different terms.’’® 
Similarly after having thoroughly analysed his kinship material on 
the Hopi, Fred Eggan concludes: ‘With regard to kinship systems 
it may be said that there is rather a precise correlation between the 
present terminology and the present social behaviour of relatives. 
There is little reason to interpret the kinship system in terms of pre- 
vious social condition nor is it desirable or necessary to restrict the 
analysis to linguistic and psychological factors.’’6 

In 1941 Radcliffe-Brown wrote that, “‘...there were...real rela- 
tions of interdependence between the terminology and the rest of the 
system. J can affirm from my own field work in more than one 
region. It will be borne out, I believe, by any anthropologist who 
has made a thorough field study of a kinship system.”? With all 
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this support for Radcliffe-Brown we fail to find any justification for 
such a sweeping generalisation about Radcliffe-Brown’s contribution 
as one appears in Murdock’s Social Structure (1949). He writes: 
“The work of Radcliffe-Brown on social organisation appears exceed- 
ingly impressive on superficial acquaintance and was, indeed, the 
factor which first induced the author (Murdock) to specialise in the 
field. On the closer view, however, its virtues wane and they fade 
into insubstantiality with intensive study.”! He further says that 
“in the controversy between Kroeber and Radcliffe-Brown, for 
example, the expressed views of the latter seemed, and still seem, 
appreciably sounder, but in actual analysis and interpretation of 
data the former has proved right and the latter wrong in nearly every 
instance.’’? Professor Murdock appears to be unjustifiably harsh 
on Radcliffe-Brown. Also, his statement is not correct if viewed 
in the light of the opinions of Lowie, Sol Tax, and Eggan quoted 
above. 

We have talked a lot about the ‘structural principles’ of kinship 
without telling as to what they were, and what for and how they were 
utilised. Before elaborating these ‘principles’ it willbe more advisable 
to recapitulate what Radcliffe-Brown has said about kinship. This 
has been admirably done by Fred Eggan in these words: ‘‘One of 
the most significant advances in the study of kinship systems in 
modern times has been Professor A. R. Radcliffe-Brown’s method 
of structural or sociological analysis, by which a limited number of 
structural principles have been isolated by comparative study of 
diverse systems and shown to underlie variety of social and cultural 
phenomena... He conceives the major task of social anthropology 
to be the study of social structure: the network of actually existing 
social relations between the members of a social group. The kinship 
system is an important part of the social structure; in analysing kin- 
ship systems as organised wholes he holds as a working hypothesis 
the view that there is a complex relation of interdependence between 
the various features of a particular system. By a comparison of 
diverse systems he has isolated such important structural principles 
as the solidarity of the sibling group, the distinction of generation, 
differentiation according to sex and age, and the solidarity and unity 
of the lineage group.’ 

Morgan is hailed as the discover of what he called the ‘classifi- 
catory’ system. But Morgan was wrong in saying that the ‘classifi- 
catory’ and the ‘descriptive’ systems were mutually exclusive. Lowie 
views the whole thing from a different angle when he says that the 
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“descriptive designates a technique for defining relationship, classifi- 
catory a mode of grouping. The two concepts are not mutually 
conplimentary but relate to different subjects of discourse.”! Accord- 
ing to Morgan, says Radcliffe-Brown, ‘‘a nomenclature is “classificatory 
when it uses terms which primarily apply to lineal relations, such 
as ‘father’ to refer also to collateral relatives’.? Radcliffe-Brown 
criticises Kroeber also who proceeds to reject Morgan’s contention 
but in conclusion makes use of the same distinction between the des- 
criptive and the classificatory systems. Radcliffe-Brown does not 
deny the importance of the aforesaid distinction but he says that 
“i¢ is in certain ways subordinated to another structural principle of 
the solidarity of the sibling group’’.® 

Though Morgan virtually discovered the classificatory system 
of nomenclature he could not explain it properly. Using his pseudo- 
historical theory he would try to explain it as a survival from the 
past when the system of ‘group-marriage’ existed. In that system 
since a group of men cohabited with a group of women all the males 
were equally ‘fathers’ of the children born and similarly all the females 
were ‘mothers’. But for Radcliffe-Brown ‘“‘the classificatory termi- 
nology is primarily a mechanism which facilitates the establishment 
of wide-range systems of kinship’’.4 He endorses Sir Henry Maine’s 
following statement about classificatory terminology that “‘the effect 
of the system is in general to bring within your mental grasp much 
greater number of your kindred than is possible under the system 
to which we are accustomed’’.® There are different categories of 
relatives. The social relations which we exhibit in our conduct are 
to a very great extent determined by such categories. Classificatory 
terminology is an attempt to divide relatives in such categories. As 
a general rule Radcliffe-Brown points out that ‘‘the inclusion of two 
relatives in the same terminological category implies that there is 
some significant similarity in the customary behaviour due to both 
of them, or ‘in the social relation in which one stands to each of them, 
while inversely the placing of two relatives in different categories 
implies some significant difference in customary behaviour or social 
relations’”’.6 Lowie says practically the same thing with less emphasis 
in these words: ‘Where relatives whom other people distinguish 
are grouped together there is some likelihood that the natives regard 
them as representing the same relationship because they actually 
enjoy the same privileges or exercise the same functions in tribal 
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life. When relatives whom other peoples group together are dis- 
tinguished there is some probability that the distinction goes hand 
in hand with a difference in social function.’! 

In a monogamous family a group of siblings is constituted by a 
man, his wife and his sons and daughters. In a polygynous society 
it will consist of a man and his wives, while in a polyandrous society 
a woman and her husbands will form this group. ‘Solidarity of 
sibling group’ is derived from the above principle. “This refers not 
to internal unity of the group as exhibited in the behaviour of members 
to one another’’, says Radcliffe-Brown, “but to its unity in relation 
to a person outside it and connected with it by a specific relation 
to one of its members’. In a kinship system the ego stands in the 
same relation to all the members of the group. This group for him 
constitutes a unity. He will call them by the same term because 
he behaves with all of them in similar, if not exactly the same, 
manner. But within this group there must be some rule for differen- 
tiating one member from the other. Sex and age (seniority) are 
other two bases for such a differentiation. The first of these two 
is of great significance. In some primitive societies such terms as 
‘female father’ and ‘male mother’ occur. On the basis of the prin- 
ciple of the unity of sibling group Radcliffe-Brown has offered an 
ingenious explanation for such a usage. Father’s sister is a relative 
of the same category to which father and father’s brother belong. 
So she deserves the same attitude and behaviour pattern which is 
due to father. That is why the term ‘father’ occurs ir the term of 
her designation. She differs from father and father’s brother in 
sex. So the qualifying word ‘female’ appears before ‘father’. Similarly 
in some of the African societies mother’s sister as well as father’s 
sister are called ‘mother’. This according to pseudo-historical approach 
would indicate the practice of brother-sister marraige, if not at present 
then definitely in the past. But Radcliffe-Brown explains this on the 
basis of what has been called the ‘generation principle’. Both the 
above mentioned relatives belong to the same sex as the ego’s mother. 
In the first ascending generation, to which both these relatives belong, 
the nearest kin of the ego in female sex is his mother. The ego is 
required to behave with these relatives in the same manner as he 
behaves with his mother. So he designates them all by the same 
term. It is in this way that Radcliffe-Brown explains many a puzzling 
problem of the classificatory terminology with the help of his prin- 
ciple of the unity of sibling group. But he makes it clear that “the 
absence of such a terminology does not mean that the principle of 
the unity of sibling group is not effectively present in the social struc- 
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ture and in the organisations of the norms of behaviour’.' He con- 
cludes: ‘The classificatory terminology in its most characteristic 
form is the utilisation of the principle of the unity of sibling group 
to provide a means for ordering relatives in a system of wide-range 
recognition of relations.” 
Another perplexing problem of classificatory system comes from 
the Omaha type of terminology. In it the ego calls his mother’s 
brother’s son as well as his mother’s brother’s son’s son by the same 
term with which he designates his mother’s brother. This, according 
to Radcliffe-Brown, can be regarded as ‘‘a method of expressing and 
emphasising the unity and solidarity of the partrilineal lineage group”. 
An agnatic lineage is said to consist of “an original male ancestor 
and all his descendents through males of a generation’’.4 So a “lineage 
group” will be constituted by ‘‘all the members of a lineage alive at 
a given time’.> In the above illustration from the Omaha type 
of terminology the ego belongs to his patrilineal lineage. THis rela- 
tion with his mother’s lineage is also close. But this relationship is 
established through a relative of the first ascending generation. The 
nearest relatives of the mother’s lineage are the mother and the 
mother’s brother. The ego designates the males of his mother’s 
lineage, up to three generations, beginning from the mother’s brother’s, 
by only one term. Se in relation to the ego the lineage (of the mother) 
of three generations is a unity. Therefore we can speak of “the struc- 
tural principle that is applied in these systems as the principle of th 
unity of the lineage’’.6 
Normally an ‘elementary family’ is divided in parents’ and child- 
rens, generations. The relation between these two proximate genera- 
tions is one of great significance. This is a relation of social inequality, 
or, in other words, one of ‘superordination’ on the part of the pater 
and that of ‘subordination’ on the part of the children. More speci- 
fically, it is a relation of ‘protective care’ on the father’s side and of 
‘respect and dependence’ on the other. According to Radcliffe- 
Brown's generation principle’ such a relationship between these 
two proximate generations is essential if the society, specially primitive 
society, is to function properly. An orderly social life which is in 
conformity with the established usage is only possible when the 
recipient takes the knowledge about the norms of the society, which 
is imparted to him by his parents’ generation, with due respect and 
at the fear of punishment in case of non-compliance. In the simple 
societies the burden of education falls upon the shoulders of the 
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father. The social order can only persist when, tradition, knowledge 
and skill, manners and morals, religion and taste pass on quite 
smoothly from one generation to the other. 

Quite otherwise is the relation between the alternate generations 
of grand-parents and grand-children. “The relation is a contrasting 
one of friendly familiarity and near equality.”! “The contrast’, 
says Radcliffe-Brown, “between the alternate two kinds of relation 
is itself an important part of the structural system.”? This relation- 
ship is explained in the following manner by Radcliffe-Brown. The 
generation of the grand-children is passing in the positions of social 
maturity and that of the grand-father’s generation is gradually going 
out of the active life. That is why the relationship of the two genera- 
tions is also passing out of the most active social life. The older 
generation has nothing to pass on to the younger generation which 
is essential to ensure the maintenance of social continuity. This 
is One reason why so much of relaxation in relationship is permitted. 
There is another reason for the relationship of friendly familiarity 
between the alternate generations. Grand-father is the only person 
who can interfere with any of the activities of the father. So he alone 
can be approached in protest against the proximate generation when 
the children are treated with severity by their parents. If the 
approach to the grand-father also is made difficult the younger genera- 
tion will fail to contribute its share in the maintenance of the tradition 
and consequently in the persistence of society. 

Anthropological literature is full of many kinds of explanations 
for the mother-in-law ‘avoidance’. Radcliffe-Brown does not claim 
to provide any final explanation for it. He points out that this 
phrase is used to refer to the relationships ranging from show of 
respect, to the said relatives, to complete avoidance. Marriage in 
a simple society unites two families rather than two individuals only. 
In such a circumstance there is need of a lot of readjustment of rela- 
tionship in both the families concerned. Not only this, but also 
certain, new relationships result from such a union. An absolutely 
new attitude-pattern is to be developed for these relationships. “It 
is the separateness of the two groups (that of the husband and the 
other of the wife)’, says Radcliff-Brown, “together with the need 
of maintaining friendly relations between them that has to provide 
the basis for personal relations.”’> Relation with one’s wife’s parents 
is expressed symbolically in the conventional rules such as “the avoid- 
ance of their personal names or the Galla prohibition against 
eating food cooked by wife’s mother’. Radcliffe-Brown holds that 
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the “eating avoidances are medium through which these tribes express 
social proximity and distance’’.!_ Radcliffe-Brown’s views on ‘avoid- 
ance’ and ‘joking’ relationships can be summed up in the following 
statement of his: ‘In these relationships (both of ‘avoidance’ and 
‘joking’) behaviour is highly conventionalised. Thus much of the 
behaviour imposed on these relationships must be described as symbo- 
lic behaviour and the rules are essentially similar to rules of etiquette. 
The acts and abstentions imposed by suchrules are the conventionalised 
symbolic expression of the relative position of persons in a particular 
social relation or situation”’.? 

In a scientific approach a careful man has to refashion the tools 
which he uses. This becomes more necessary in social sciences where 
one has to use the terms of everyday usage. Radcliffe-Brown has 
done a very valuable job in this connection also. Levi-Strauss pays 
high tributes to Radcliffe-Brown in these words: “He (Radcliffe- 
Brown) brought forth a tremendous amount of material; he intro- 
duced some kind of an order where (Australian. kinship systems) 
there was only chaos; he defined the basic operational terms, such as 
‘cycle’, ‘pair’, and ‘couple’. Finally his discovery of the Kariera 
system in the region and with the characteristics inferred from the 
study of the available data and before visiting Australia will for 
ever remain one of the great results of socio-cultural studies. His 
masterly introduction to African Systems of Kinship and Marriage 
may be considered a true treatise on kinship; at the same time it 
takes a step toward integrating kinship systems of the Western world 
(which are approached in their early forms) a world-wide theoretical 
interpretation.’’® 

To sum up, Radcliffe-Brown’s contributions to kinship studies 
consist of: proving inadequacy of the pseudo-historical method of 
Morgan and Rivers; putting forth a definite goal of kinship studies 
as ‘a general, comparative and theoretical study of kinship organisa- 
tion’; providing us with a method appropriate to achieve this goal 
which is ‘abstractive generalisation based on analysis and comparison’; 
defining the key-terms of kinship studies; explaining classificatory 
terminology, in respect to its social function, on the basis of the ‘unity 
of the sibling group, the differentiation on the basis of sex and age, 
the ‘generation principle’, and the principle of the ‘unity of lineage’; 
his social structural explanation of the unequal relation between 
proximate generations and that of friendly familiarity between the 
alternate generations; and providing us with a sociological explanation 
of the mother-in-law ‘avoidance’ and ‘joking’ relationship. His 
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most significant contribution is his insistence fora theoretical approach 
by which alone can we discover a number of ‘structural principles’ 
which are said to underlie the apparent diversity of various kinship 
systems. 


CASTE RANKING AND INTER-CASTE RELATIONS 
AMONG THE MUSLIMS OF A VILLAGE IN 
NORTH WESTERN U.P. 


RAGHURAS GUPTA 


While students of the Indian social system have been much 
concerned and pre-occupied with the social stratification and social 
distance among the Hindus, little attention has been paid in this 
respect to the Muslim community of India. Hindus have a unique 
caste system in India and the Muslims are in no way outside its pale. 
The only difference is that their patterns of inter-caste ranking and 
inter-caste relations are in some degrees different from one another. 

It is well known that the overwhelming majority of Indian 
Muslims are converts from the native population. These converts 
could not and did not give up their deep rooted caste complexes as 
these complexes were firmly planted in the social structure and 
functions of the community. Even the genuine foreign Muslim 
settlers could no longer remain uninfluenced by the caste climate of 
the country, and acquired for themselves a definite caste status in’ 
the hierarchy, parallel to that of the Hindus. This also well adjusted 
with the tribal endogamy they were already practising, and thus, 
even the Muslims of foreign origin have had no serious difficulty in 
according tacit recognition to the new elaborate system of ranking 
and sucial distance, once they were saddled in the highest positions 
in that hierarchy, and granted undisputed racial superiority. This 
interesting development was a logical and natural consequence of 
the culture contact of Islam with a strong and rich native culture 
of India. Islam did strongly influence and appeal its new followers 
in certain fields, such as food and worship. But it had little effect 
upon the institutional foundations of their community life. This 
explains the close resemblance between the social structure of the 
Muslim and the Hindu community of the country. 

It is indeed interesting to make a scientific field study of caste- 
ranking and inter-caste relations among the Muslims. The present 
paper puts forth the findings of such an effort among the Muslims 
of a small village of North Western U.P. The study of Hindus 
castes, from this angle, is reserved for another paper. 


THE VILLAGE BACKGROUND 


However, an introduction to this village is necessary, Although 
we might observe certain fundamental similarities in the social 
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structure of different villages of U.P. or India, great diversities might 
be found in the villages of the same region. Hence, we cannot arrive 
at any universal conclusions in regard to any particular social pheno- 
menon studied in a particular village. Nevertheless, it may be 
stated that there may be a number of villages where similar forces 
might have been active. 


LocaTION AND COMMUNICATION 


Village Jhabiran is situated in the Deoband Tahsil of district 
Saharanpur. It is about two miles south of Deoband town and is 
connected with a half mile Pucca and one and a half mile Kuchcha 
road. Deoband itself is linked with the main railway line that 
connects. Saharanpur and Delhi. Adjoining the railway station 
stands a sugar mill which employs about a dozen people from village 
Jhabiran. Deoband houses the famous Muslim theological university, 
where students from all over India and also from some Asiatic coun- 
tries come to study. This university exercises a great influence over 
the Muslims of this Tahsil. It has also been the centre of the activi- 
ties of Jamiat-ul-Ulema. There is also a great influence of Arya 
Samaj and Gandhiji on the Hindu élite of this countryside. 


POPULATION AND CASTE-COMPOSITION 


The total population of this village is 660; a little more than half 
of it is Muslim. Gaur Brahman (1), Taga or Tyagi (12), Joggi (1), 
Barhi or Dhiman (2), Luhar or Panchal (6), Jhivar (1), Siani (3), 
Kumhar (2), Chamar (18), Churha or Bhangi (4) are the ten Hindu 
castes; and Muslim Tyagi (50), Fakir (5), Sakka (2), Luhar (1), and 
Teli (3) are the five Muslim castes that reside in this village. (The 
number of families in each caste is given within brackets against their 
names). 

Roughly half of the total cultivated land is owned and tilled by 
the Hindu Tyagis, the rest half by their Muslim counterparts. A 
small fraction of land is shared by a few members of the artisan and 
one member of Chamar caste. The Hindu and Muslim Tyagis com- 
bined, virtually control almost the whole land of the village. The 
present Hindu and Muslim Tyagis are the descendents of a common 
ancestor. The communal relations in the village have been through- 


out cordial. 
Casté AND OCCUPATION 


Besides Tyagis, the members of all other castes are conversant 
with agriculture. Apart from serving as casual farm labourers, 
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they also do crop-sharing, if and when it is available. All Hindu 
Barhi and Luhars, one Jhivar and one Chamar have a little land 
which is inadequate for their needs. Hence they have to supplement 
their income either by traditional handicrafts or by wages in the 
fields. There are a good number of people who are either unable 
or unwilling to follow traditional caste occupations. For instance, 
all the members of the Chamar—hide tanning caste— do casual 
labour. One of them is a tailor, three of them are seasonally employed 
as wiremen in the sugar mill of Deoband. A member of the Joggi 
caste also works as a tailor, while his father still follows the caste 
occupation of begging. A member of the Kumhar—potter- caste 
runs a small grocer’s shop besides making earthen wares. A Brahman 
member follows agriculture along with his traditional. occupation of 
a priest. Similarly, three Muslim Tyagis run small grocer’s shop 
besides sharing some income from their lands. One of them is a 
Maulvi and the other an Imam, priest in the mosque. All the 
Telis are employed either as salaried farm servants or farm labourers. 
Fakirs are in a similar position. None of them pursues his caste 
occupation of begging. 


LEADERSHIP 


Before the attainment of independence a middle class Muslim 
Tyagi Zamindar was the Mukhia and The de facto leader of the 
village. Independence transferred the effective leadership to two 
young Hindu Tyagi Zamindars, both of whom had been workers 
of the Congress party since 1940. Their mention is particularly 
necessary in the discussion. of intercaste relations. Both these leaders 
are the first prominent and open violators of certain caste codes, 
particularly those pertaining to food and water. Both of them have 
been considerably influenced by the ideals of Arya Samaj and 
Gandhiji. 


EXTENT OF EDUCATION 


There was no school in the village at the time when this study 
was conducted. However, the efforts were afoot to start a primary 
school. Seven or eight Muslim children received religious instruc- 
tion in the village mosque. Two boys of Muslim and four of Hindu 
Tyagis, and three from Chamars daily attended the school at Deoband. 
Two boys of Hindu Tyagis were appearing for the matriculation 
examination. A Hindu Tyagi boy had studied upto third year (B.A.) 
and was then engaged in his own farming. The son of a Muslim 
Mukhia had passed the B.A. examination. He was serving at Lahore. 
He visited the village once a year. Five boys of Hindu Tyagis and 
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tity were attending a private school of a local Pandit in the nearby 
village. 

The two leaders of the village have studied upto vernacular middle 
at Deoband. The Maulvi has received his education at the theologi- 
cal university. He is widely travelled and has stayed at leading 
cities of India. He has also a smattering of English. In all, there are 
about 76 literate persons in the whole village. Nearly 17 of them 
are women. Out of them only 4 or 5 are Hindu Tyagi and the rest 
are Muslim Tyagi. Among men, 20 are Hindu Tyagi, 2 Brahman, 
2 Joggi, 1 Jhivar, 4 Luhar, 3 Barhi, 1 Kumhar, 1 Siani, 6 Chamars 
and 1 Bhangi, 18 Muslim Tyagi and Sakka are literate. — 


METHODOLOGY 


This study is based mainly on eight group and four individual 
directed interviews. The total group interviews done with Hindus 
and Muslims were five and three respectively. The number of indivi- 
dual interviews done among Hindus and Muslims were three and 
one respectively. 

The respondents in the individual interviews were those, the 
families of whose caste hardly numbered one or two and who were 
not usually available at a particular fixed place. The respondents 
of the group interviews were the people who usually assembled at 
one fixed place in the evening. They were all males and none of 
them was under twenty years of age. All castes were represented, 
but leaders were generally excluded. It is, therefore, obvious that 
we cannot arrive at any definite conclusions about the attitudes of 
women and children, who, of course, comprise the majority of popula- 
tion, pertaining to their caste ranking and_inter-caste relations. 

The present study was conducted after completing ten months 
stay in the village, which enabled the investigator to establish rapport 
with his respondents. The investigator himself belongs to a village 
of the same district. The interviews were conducted in the local 
dialect and recorded verbatim. As the investigator has no caste 
prejudices, he had no objection to accepting food at the hands of 
Harijans and Muslims. 

There are five Muslim castes that inhabit the village. The families 
are described below : 

Muslim Tyagi 50; Fakir 5; Sakka 2; Luhar 1; Teli 3. 

Caste and Occupation. All the Muslim Tyagis, with the exception 
of three, who run small grocer’s shop, besides sharing some income 
from, lands, pursue agriculture. One other Muslim Tyagi is a Maulvi 
and another an Imam—priest in the mosque. All the Fakirs are 
either employed as salaried farm servants or casual labourers on 
daily wages. None of them follows the caste occupation of begging. 
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Telig are in a similar position. Sakka and the solitary Luhar are 
still clinging to their caste occupations of filling water and black- 
smithy-cum-carpentry respectively. 

Collection of Data. The present study is based upon four directed 
interviews in which the male members of all the Muslim castes of 
the village freely participated. A description of the participant 
respondents is as follows: In the first interview nine Muslim Tyagis 
whose age varied from 23 to 55; in the second, one Luhar and one Sakka 
(50 and 40 years); in the third, three Fakirs 21 to 64, one Teli 265, 
one Muslim Tyagi 35 and one Luhar of 50 years of age participated. 


Main Musutim CASTES OF THIS REGION 


There are about 23 Muslim castes known to the Muslims of this 
region. 

A tentative schedule of general ranking of the Muslim castes 
of this region is presented here in order of distance. The rank number 
assigned would help us in comparing the variations in opinions. 

These castes are: 1. Sayyad; 2. Sheikh; 3. Kureshi; 4. Ansar; 
5. Pathan; 6. Mugal; 7. Tyagi; 8. Jat; 9. Gadha; 10. Jhoja; 
ll. Gujar; 12. Barhi; 13. Luhar; 14. Sakka; 15. Julaha; 16. 
Pumba; 17. Teli; 18. Nai; 19. Dhobi; 20. Fakir; 21. Sheikh 
Dhapalia; 22. Bhangi; 23. Dom or Mirasi. 


DIFFERENCES IN THE ASSIGNMENT OF DIFFERENT PosITIONS TO 
PARTICULAR CASTES BY THE DIFFERENT RESPONDENTS OF THE 
SAME OR DIFFERENT CASTES 


(L) Arabic and Foreign Muslim Castes. The tentative schedule is 
largely based on the ranking offered by Maulvi Noor Ullah Tyagi 
(45 years). According to him, ‘“‘Sayyads occupy the highest place, 
as they are the direct descendents of the prophet. The word Sayyad 
itself means leader in the Arabic language. The next position is 
occupied by the Kureshis who are in the family line of Bibi Fatima, 
the daughter of the prophet. Next to them are the Sheikhs, the 
progeny of the people who embraced Islam in the days of the 
prophet. A little below them are the Ansars, the original inhabitants 
of Madina, who helped the prophet when he reached their place from 
Mecca. The next position is occupiec by the Muslims of Hijaj, who 
‘were converted to Islam after the Sheiks. Pathans are one of them.” 

The five castes enumerated above are of Arabic and foreign origin 
and Muslims of all castes hold them in high esteem. ‘The Sayyads 
are known to all of them as a super-most caste. Most of them, except 
those who are well versed in Muslim theology, have no clear idea 
about the relative rank of the subsequent four other castes (from 
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rank 2 to 5). They are, however, unanimous in acknowledging them 
as very high. . 

Ruling Muslim custes. The Muslim castes that have ruled some- 
time or the other in India, come next. They are the Rajputs, who 
are better known as Ranghads on this side, the Mugals, and the 
Pathans. According to Maulvi Noor Ullah, all these castes enjoy 
almost equal status, and inter-marriage is not rare among them. 
Though the majority of the other Tyagi respondents were inclined 
to place Ranghads a bit higher, perhaps due to the reason, that they 
have been more closely and cordially associated with them in the 
past. 

Non-Ruling Muslim Castes. Next to the ruling castes, come the 
non-ruling castes. Tyagis, being originally a branch of Brahmans, 
occupy the highest place among the non-ruling Muslim castes of 
Indian origin. It is interesting to note that contrary to the usual! 
Hindu ranking, the Tyagis are held inferior to the Rajputs. The 
next positions are occupied by Jats, Gadha, Jhoja and Gujars res- 
pectively. These are all agriculturist castes. However, Maulvi 
Noor Ullah holds that they are almost equal in status. Other res- 
pondents declare the Tyagis as superior among them, but they are 
not unanimous and clear about the relative status of the other agri- 
culturist castes. 

A notable remark about the position of Ansars (4)* was made by 
Mahsu Tyagi. He observed that they were even inferior to the 
agriculturists (7 to 11) in respect of profession, since they wove cloth, 
but they were higher than the agriculturists and the ruling castes 
for religious reasons. 

_ Coming down to the artisan, menial or service castes, there is 
quite a controversy among the Tyagi respondents who participated 
in the first interview, about those castes that are nearer in ranking. 
For instance, Nanu asserted that the Sakka (14) occupied the highest 
position among them, since he has ruled for a dayf. He also per- 
formed the noble duty of serving water to the thirsty. Thus, he 
was higher than the Barhi (12). Mahsu differed with him and said 
that the Sakka had to visit every home twice a day and perform the 
Begar—unpleasant task of filling water. The majority of the res- 
pondents again differed on the position of the Teli (17). They held 
that he definitely occupied an inferior position before a Nai (18) who 
was trusted by everybody. One could send even a thousand rupees 
with him, and rest assured of their safety. Further, the Nai could 
freely move inside the house in ladies’ apartments. Only he enjoyed 


* The rank number of the tentative schedule has been given within brackets to 


facilitate comparison. 
+ The life of the famous Mughal monarch was once saved by a Sakka. The former 


rewarded his rescuer by appointing him the monarch for a day, 
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this privilege. It was also debatable whether the Teli (17) was even 
higher than the Dhobi (19). They could not definitely say about it. 

The position of the Fakir was also ticklish. According to Niaz 
the Fakirs (20) were even lower than the Sheikh Dhapalia (21), since 
they lived on mendicancy. Shafi, however, protested and declared 
that he thought that they were only next to the Tyagis (7), as they 
were venerated even by the kings and enjoyed a high spiritual status. 
They did not care for earthly possessions and dedicated themselves 
to the almighty Allah. The other members of the group did not 
seem to be much convinced of this line of argument. 

All of them, however, agreed that the Bhangi (22) occupied a 
lower position than the Sheekh Dhapalia (21), who gave a wash to 
the dead and collected their clothes. The Dom, also known as Mirasi 
(23), occupied the lowest position in the hierarchy of Muslim castes. 

(II) The only Luhar and the Sakka respondents in the second 
interview agreed to allot the highest positions to the Muslim castes 
of foreign origin. The differences arose in allotting the next best 
places. They held that just next to the Sayyad (1) and the Sheekh 
(2) came the Fakir (20), for the latter were even venerated by the 
kings when they came clad in their Alphi—formal distinctive robe 
of a Muslim monk. According to them, the Fakir was followed by 
a number of agriculturist castes, such asthe Jats (8), Tyagi (7), Gadha 
(9), and Jojha (10) respectively. Here the Tyagi occupied an inferior 
position to the Jat. 

Coming down to the artisan castes, Lala Luhar asserted that 
the Luhar (13) came next to the Jhoja (10) and that they were defini- 
tely higher than the Barhi (12). This was another departure from 
the popular ranking. But Lala offered an interesting explanation 
to support his claim. He observed, “‘Only the Luhar has the capacity 
to adjust, expand or contract his raw material, 7.e., iron and steel, 
according to the needs of his clients, whereas the Barhi is incapable 
of doing it with his wocd, which can be shortened but cannot be 
elongated.” Lala held that the Sakka (14) occupied the next place 
to the Luhar (13). The present docile Sakka respondent did not 
protest against it and acquiesced in this ranking. 

Interesting enough, and contrary to the popular ranking, Chudha 
or Bhangi (22) occupied the next place to the Sakka (14) in the opinion 
of Lala Luhar. He observed, “‘Chudha is a care-free creature. At 
any time he can dispose of his belongings and move to a new place. 
If he gets angry, he can, bully, cow down and cause immense annoy- 
ane to his clients and compel them into submission.” - ; 

(III) According to a young Fakir respondent, who participated 
in our third interview, their caste (20) occupied the highest position 
in the hierarchy of Muslim castes, for reasons of their spiritual superio- 
rity and the respect they enjoyed even from the greatest monarchs, 
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This position placed them even above the Sayyads (1), who also paid 
due deference to the Fakir clad in his Alphi. The condition of being 
a true Fakir was of course implied. But as we have indicated 
earlier, none of the Fakir follows his caste occupation. This factor, 
on the one hand, lowers their spiritual status, but on the other hand, 
it enhances their temporal status, as they no more live on begging, 
as it is usually described with contempt. 

The Fakirs’ rating of other castes followed the general order of 
our tentative schedule, with slight variations, that are to be noted. 
According to Amir Hasan, from among the agriculturist Muslim castes, 
the Gadha (9) occupied a higher position than the Tyagi etc. (7, 8, 
10, 11), since he was the first among them to embrace Islam. Nai 
(18) occupied a position next to the agriculturist Gujar (11), Teli (17) 
came next, while Barhi (12), Luhar (13) and other artisan castes 
occupied subsequent positions, since they were attached menials of 
agriculturists; while the Teli was independent. The last remark 
greatly provoked Lala Luhar who was also present at that time. 
He blurted out, “Could a Teli have his oil press without the mercy 
of a Luhar and Barhi?’’ Amir Hasan Fakir tried to pacify him 
and conceded that the Teli was an inauspicious fellow. He further 
humorously remarked, ‘“The children: of Teli women behave in a 
strange fashion at the time of delivery. They peep out of the womb 
and occasionally ask their mother, ‘Shall we come out?’ They 
also take ten months to be born. Such is the caste of the 
Teli”. 


(IV) The rating of Baru Nai, the solitary respondent in our fourth 
interview generally followed our tentative schedule. But there were 
notable departures also. For instance, among the Indian Muslim 
castes he placed the Fakirs at the top (20). He was eloquent on the 
status and claims of the Fakirs, ‘““Even a kingdom”’, said he, “‘is inferior 
to a Fakiridom—the state of being an itinerant monk. Fakir is a 
free bird. Even the government do not charge him the rail fare. 
He is a care-free creature. There is an apt saying about the Fakir. 
‘It entered his mood and he burnt down his hamlet.’ It is because 
of his majestic nature that he has been venerated even by the highest 
monarchs.’’ Next to the Fakirs, came the turn of the agriculturist 
castes. Gujars (11) occupied the lowest position among them; 
according to Baru Nai, they were so degenerate that they did not 
hesitate in keeping a Bhangi or Chamar woman in their home. Julahas 
(15) were higher than the Sakkas (14) and the Nais (18) higher than 
the Pumbas and the Telis (16, 17). The reason for allotting a quite 
lower place to the Teli was a popular stereotype about him. In 
the words of Baru Nai, “Teli is a filthy and inauspicious fellow. You 
see his face in the morning and I bet you will not get your meals that 
day.” - . . 
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INTERPRETATION OF DaTa ON Mustim CASTE RANKING 


On the basis of the preceding information, we may draw some of 
the following conclusions: 

1. The members of almost all the Muslim castes are quite un- 
animous and certain about the highest positions in their caste ranking. 

2. The first acceptance of Islam among the castes nearer in rank- 
ing usually grants a higher status to a caste. 

3. In case of more than one respondents in a caste, the different 
respondents are not always unanimous and certain about the relative 
position of their own caste. 

4. The power of blackmail and to bully, the unique skill in handl- 
ing a particular raw material and the obligation of providing certain 
indispensable tools to another caste, are some other individual rationa- 
lizations that reinforce the superiority of a particular caste. 

5. Different castes and their members have no ready made. 
simple, infallible, and universally acceptable criteria on whose basis 
they could attempt any decisive caste ranking. 

6. Nevertheless, we may certainly find out very high and very 
low castes. But we cannot allot a specific and rigid place to slightly 
higher and slightly lower nearer castes, with the exception of Arabian 
and some other foreign castes. 

7. No valid correlations on the basis of age, caste or education, 
or economic status of the respondents can be established with a 
particular ranking. 


RECOGNIZED CRITERIA OF CASTE RANKING 


A brief statement of the bases of Muslim caste ranking and its 
comparison with the Hindu counterpart is edifying in arriving at certain 
specific principles of caste ranking recognized among the Muslims. 


Unlike the Hindus : “ 


1. The acceptance and rejection of different types of food and 
water or hubble bubble at the hands of one caste by the other, has 
nothing to do with the high or low status of a caste among the Muslims, 
since all their castes, with the exception of the Bhangi or the Dom, 
and sometimes even without that exception, share the same food, 
water and hubble bubble. 

2. Vegetarianism and non-vegetarianism, and the Kachcha and 
Pakka variety of the latter do not influence the Muslim caste ranking. 
The tabooed pork is taboo for all the Muslims. There are no differences 
of diet on the basis of caste among them. 

3. The relative position of the different castes and the scale of 
social precedence finds no support in Muslim social or religious code, 
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But lke the Hindus : 


4. There are certain jobs and occupations that are rated high or 
low, clean or unclean. 

5.. Relative economic dependence or independence of certain 
castes is another factor in lowering and raising the status of a particular 
caste. 

6. Relative poverty and prosperity of a particular caste also 
partially affects the relative status of castes. 


EXCLUSIVE FratuRES oF Mustim Caste RANKING 


1. The relations, consanguine as well as political and religious, 
with the prophet and the habitat of different Muslim tribes have a 
significant bearing on the status of castes of Arabian origin. 

2. As far as the structure and ranking of Indian converts to 
Islam is concerned, that seems to have been mainly borrowed, with 
slight modifications and twists, from the Hindu neighbours. 

3. The fact of first conversion to Islam grants added superiority 
and prestige to an otherwise equal caste. This appears quite natural 
under a religion that lays very great emphasis on proselytism. 

4. Even among the Indian castes the warrior and ruling castes 
occupy a higher position in the hierarchy of Muslim castes, compared 
to the erstwhile priestly Hindu castes. How to explain it? It may 
be either due to the aggressive character of Islam or due to the stripp- 
ing off the priestly functions of a particular caste under it. The con- 
verted Brahmans have been given a status equal to that of the agri- 
culturist castes. The reason is not far to seek. Islam did away 
with their distinct caste function and superiority. 


IntTER-CASTE RELATIONS AMONG THE MUSLIMS 


The pattern of inter-caste relations among the Muslims is very 
much different from that of the Hindus. Its salient features may 
be stated as follows : 

1. Almost no social distance is observed in the matters of eating, 
drinking, greeting and touching relationships, names and dress of 
different Muslim castes. The only distance in eating and drinking 
together, if maintained, is in relation to the lowest castes of Bhangis 
and Doms. 

2, The maximum social distance is observed in marriage. No 
inter-caste marriages are countenanced and this restriction is the 
main factor that keeps the caste consciousness alive in the minds of 
the Muslims. However, the degree of social disapproval attached to 
the infringement of caste endogamy is definitely mild compared to 
that of the Hindus. 
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3. A little social distance in the matter of courtesy is observed 
in seating arrangement of different Muslim castes also. Some regard 
is paid to the caste factor in the use of the cot and the floor. The 
higher castes enjoy a precedence, but the social position, age or educa- 
tion of the individual influences it. Similar to the Hindus, a gradual 
relaxation is taking place in the rules of seating. The importance of 
caste factor, is being gradually replaced by the factors of political 
position, social prestige, age and education of the individuals. 
4, Nothing like untouchability exists or existed among the 
Muslims. 

It may be stated in conclusion that the inter-caste relations among 
the Muslims have an egalitarian accent. 


CASTE SANCTIONS 


Not only the pattern of social distance, but also of the caste 
sanctions, is quite different among the Muslims. 

The violation of any dietic, commensal or connubial restriction does 
never lead to excommunication among the Muslims. For instance, 
even if a Muslim eats pork—the tabooed food, there is a specified 
penance and prayer for forty days. No more severe punishment is 
contemplated. 

No religious or caste sanctions can be applied against the matri- 
monial transgressions of the nature of inter-caste marriages. Such 
marriages are socially disapproved. The fingers of the people are 
raised, taunts hurled in gossip, avoidance shown in arranging marriages 
in the affected families, but nothing like social boycott in the form of 
depriving of the hubble bubble is practised. The Khandans with 
such blemishes do experience difficulty in arranging the marriages, 
particularly of their girls. Their Khandan is lowered in the eyes of 
the community. But even here, a difference is worthy of note. The 
rich and the influential people are soon drawn closer, even if they 
brought Chamar women in their houses; while the indigent face much 


difficulty. The latter may be even deprived of the common hubble 
bubble in serious cases. 


REACTIONS TO CHANGES AND THE FutTuRE OUTLOOK 


1. Notable, though gradual, changes have been taking place in 
some spheres of inter-caste relations, particularly in the matter of 
precedence in seating arrangements. For instance, the members of 
the artisan castes did not sit on the cot by the side of Tyagis and 


other higher castes about forty years ago. Nowadays, they freely 
rub shoulders with them. Ad 
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2. The concept of high and low is on a decline. The lower castes 
are gradually coming up and levelling up. 

3. In the days of their fathers, the Muslims greatly shunned 
marriages in the other castes in imitation of their Hindu neighbours 
and their own former practice of endogamy. The matrimonial relations 
between cross and parallel cousins approved by Islam were also very 
rare and avoided. This latter sentiment was strong only with the 
castes of the Indian origin. Here too, the Hindu influence that 
regarded such relationships equal to incest. was at.work. But gradually 
these psychological barriers are crumbling and marriages between 
cousins are becoming quite common. No stigma is attached to them 
any more. 

4. There is a mixed reception to the changes, as is evident froni 
some of the comments of our respondents given below. 

Maulvi Noor Ullah Tyagi strongly deprecated the promiscuous 
‘Inter-caste marriages, which according to him, cut at the roots of 
the purity of blood and vitiated that distinctiveness and peculiar 
traits that go to make a particular caste. This sort of indiscriminate 
‘mixing was against the law of nature. Equality did not mean the 
elimination of individual distinctions. 

On the contrary, Mahsu Tyagi, a blind youngman, wholeheartedly 
supported the free mixing of all the Muslim castes in all spheres on 
the basis of equality, as it was in keeping with the noble teaching 
and traditions of Islam. He, however, disapproved the idea of matri- 
-monial relations between the Hindus and the Muslims, as it was 
against his religion. 

Yunus Tyagi again did not however agree and said that the 
present trend towards equality was very wrong. Every one should 
‘eccupy his allotted place and should not disturb the law of nature 
‘which had made them unequal. 

_ Masita Sakka touched upon the economic aspects of the problem 
‘and cbserved that the economic security and certainty that was 
provided by the rigid caste system of yesterday has given way. The 
jintrusion of machines and inter-caste competition in many occupa- 
‘tions has shaken the economic foundations of a number of castes. 
But he was confident that the connubial aspect of caste would prevail. 
‘Lala Luhar also agreed with him. 

5. None of the respondents, however, foresaw the disappearance 
(of the caste system, as such, in the near future, despite many surface 
‘and deeper changes the caste endogamy still held its sway, and 
there seems no possibility of the disappearance of this caste endogamy 
iin the near future. Caste as a distinct matrimonial group is showing 
ino signs of decay. 

6. Compared to the Hindus, the inter-caste relations among 
the Muslims have witnessed less rapid change for obvious reasons. 


6 
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The pre-existing more egalitarian. and less oppressive nature of inter- 
caste relations among the Muslims can explain it to a great degree. 

_7. Communal tensions and occasional elections have also helped 
in strengthening the egalitarian tendencies in inter-caste relations 
among the Muslims. It is interesting to note that while during the 
elections the caste factor plays an important part with the Hindus, 
the Muslims on the whole do not divide on caste basis. This trend 
has been greatly reinforced after the establishment of Pakistan and 
the consequent feeling of insecurity in this religious minority. This 
‘minority sentiment’ overshadows the caste sentiment particularly in 
making political decisions. 


EDUCATED UNEMPLOYMENT* 


NATURE & EXTENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG 
UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


D. N. Masumpar anp S. K. Anwanp 


This paper, based on a pilot study of the nature and extent cf 
unemployment among University students, gives a microcosmic 
view of the employment-unemployment situation among the educated. 

The pilot inquiry was initiated in Autumn 1954 and finished in 
Winter 1955. The investigation was carried out by the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology, Lucknow University, among the students 
of the University. 


UNIVERSE OF INQUIRY 


This pilot survey was carried out among those students of Luck- 
now University who received their Master’s degree from the Facul- 
ties of Arts, Science, Commerce and Law (covering in all twentyfour 
subjects) during the five years, i.e., from 1949 to 1953, inclusive. 
The entire universe of inquiry consists of 2513 students: Males 2228; 
Females 285. 


UNIVERSE OF INQUIRY 


Year- 
Year Arts Science Commerce Law Education wise 
M F M F M F M M F Total 
1949 26434 52 An es 1 BorrO se 
1950 254 43 72 5 46 = 2 0 0 423 
195] 338 5] 109 0 93 = 1 16 4 613 
1952 253 56 110 3) 72 _ ] 13 6 515 
1953 273 70 118 3 65 = 3 8 3 543 
Sub 
Total 1383 254 461 17 340 _ 8 37 13 
Total 1637 478 340 8 50 2513 


(stratum-wise) 


The final sample investigated consists of 903 students, constituting 
about 36% of the entire universe of inquiry. This sample was selected 
by means of stratified random sampling. 


*This paper is based on the Preliminary Report on Unemployment Among Graduates 
of the Lucknow University, being an investigation into the Nature & Extent of Unemploy- 
ment among University Students, carried outeby the Department of Anthropology, 
Lucknow University, Lucknow, India. The full report, originally brought out in me- 
meograph, is being published by the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Center for 
International Studies, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
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Year 


1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
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Sub- 


Total 


Total 


Arts 
M F 

95 12 
91 16 
120 18 
91 20 
99 26 
497 92 

588 


(Stratum-wise) 


- THE SAMPLE SPECTRUM 
FIVE-FOLD, STRATUM-WISE, SEX-WISE, CLASSIFICATION OF THE SAMPLE 


Science Commerce Law Education 
M M F M M F 
mi 18 2 24 - i — ~ 
27 2 16 — 1 — — 
38 - 34 ~ 1 5 — 
39 1 26 - 1 5 2 
41 2 23 = 2 2 2 
169 07% 133. 6 12 4 
170 Teg tee “eee 16 


METHOD OF INVESTIGATION 


2 oye gees. eee oe pee eS eee 


Total 
(Year- 
wise) 


903 


In view of the fact that the universe of investigation, consisting 
of over two and half thousand students, was spread all over the country 
the only plausible technique of investigation and reaching the large 
and so widely distributed universe was a self-administered, mailed 


questionnaire. 


and, therefore, no reminders were sent. 


NATURE OF RESPONSE 


Response was encouraging right in the first instances, 


Of the 903 subjects constituting the sample, we got a response 
of about 40%, which is about 14% of the entire population of the 
universe of inquiry. 


Class 


Total popu- 
lation of the 


Percentage of Response to: 


Total Popu- 
Sample lation of the 
Universe of 


Inquiry 
40 14 
34 pa elas 
37 13 
40 14 
44 16 


ES TN EE OL 
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_. Study of the stratum-wise, sex-wise response shows no significant 
difference in the response as between disciplines (arts, science, com- 
merce, education). The response of men was, however, somewhat 
better than that of the women, the female response rates being only 
about 10% of the universe, as compared to about 14% for the males. 
It could be that, besides the other common non-response factors, 
girls after marriage retain less interest in academic persuits and pasts, 
and have, therefore, not been so keen to send replies as the boys have 
been. Analysis of the geographic distribution of response shows that 
while response from within Uttar Pradesh has been larger, that from 
outside the State, coming from as far as Travancore Cochin, West 
Bengal, Mysore and Nepal has also been fairly high. 


RESULTS OF INQUIRY 


The Function of the University: One out of every two respondents 
joined the University to qualify for service, government or private; 
one out of every four, to get the necessary background for an acade- 
mic career. This vocational orientation is reflected among all cate- 
gories of students. Response of Education students is particularly 
significant as theirs is a professional course. Over 85% of the male 
and all the female respondents from Education group gave their main 
purpose for joining the University as qualifying for getting service 
and not, as might be expected, to get necessary background for an 
academic career. | 

Girls’ Purpose in Joining the University: Majority of female 
respondents have shown career orientation. All respondents from 
Science and Education groups had in mind ‘to get a job afterwards’, 
while interest in job does not seem to be so high among girls of Arts 
group. One out of every three Arts girls had ‘a job afterwards’ in 
mind, one out of every five joined the University ‘only to pass time 
till married’, and another one fifth, ‘to combine marriage with a job’. 
One at of every ten girl respondents thinks ‘educantion gives girls 
chance of getting a better husband’. 

Employment Situation: At the time of this inquiry about 20 to 
25 percent of the respondents were unemployed and looking for a 
job. Year-wise comparison and study of the trend, giving a more 
detailed picture, provides a less bright view of the situation in that 
since 1949 there has been a steady rise in the incidence of unemploy- 
ment among all categories of students, that among Commerce students 
being the highest, having risen from about 43 per cent in 1949 to over 
63 per cent in 1953. Next comes the Arts group, both, Arts and Com- 
merce, groups showing higher incidence cf unemployment than the 
Science group. Proportion of the unemployed, however, is rising 
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among all groups of students, albeit faster among Commerce and Arts 
than among the Science. 

One in three respondents from the 1953 class, who had been finished 
with their University post-graduate training for over a year at the 
time of this inquiry, did not have a job. For the 1951-52 classes, 
it was one in five, and for the 1949 and 1950 classes it was down to one 
in seven. Even if these findings do not represent a worsening trend 
(as indeed they may), they still indicate that several difficult 
years face the University-trained person when he enters the job 
market. 

Unsuccessfui Attempts to get a Job: About one fourth of the 
respondents from the Commerce and the Arts groups had to make 
over six unsuccessful attempts to get a job before they landed at the 
first one. Commerce respondents seem to have had a particularly 
difficult time, while the Science respondents had to make somewhat 
fewer frustrating efforts before they could secure their first 
job. Detailed, year-wise breakdown of data of respondents by 
their unsuccessful attempts to get a job makes gloomy reading, 
particularly as to the position of Commerce and Arts students. Year 
by year the task of locating a post seems to become harder. Even 
though one cannot be sure of the trends except by repeating the study 
after an interval of time, the repeated suggestions in the data of a 
worsening of the employment situation cannot be disregarded. They 
may not be conclusive, but they are disturbing. 

Time Lapse in Getting First Job: About one fourth of Arts and 
half of Commerce group respondents got their first job after more 
than one year of their leaving the University; Science and Education 
groups respondents, however, did not have to wait so long to get 
their first job. That this comparative delay in obtaining the first 
position in case of Commerce and Arts students is not due to delay 
in looking is proved by the fact that most students applied within three 
months and almost all within six months. 

Security of First Job: The first job after leaving the University 
of two thirds of all respondents was temporary in nature. The result- 
ing uncertainty, caused by the temporary nature of job and an uncer- 
‘tain tomorrow, is hardly conducive to healthy mental development 
of the young people. 

Minimum Income Expected: Two out of every three boys leaving 
the University after their M.A., M.Sc., or M.Com., expect a 
starting monthly salary of over Rs. 200/-, while one third, 
between Rs. 100/- and Rs. 200/-. Position is, however, different 
for girls, who have shown lower income expectation levels, two third 
of them being contended with a starting monthly income of Rs. 100/- 
to Rs. 200/- and only one third, over Rs. 200/- per month. Income 
expectation level of M.Ed. boys is also lower than that of their com- 
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peers in Arts, Science and Commerce groups. However, more than 
half of Arts and Commerce boys have not succeeded in getting the 
minimum-expected-income job. Since 1949, less and less propcrtion 
of boys and girls doing M.A. have been successful in getting the mini- 
mum-expected-income job. 

Responsibility for Unemployment: More than half of the respond- 
ents hold ‘Government’ and ‘Society’ responsible for their finding 
it difficult to get a job, and only a small proportion of them attribute 
it to ‘bad luck’. The point is significant, for young men and women 
holding government and society responsible for their miserable lot 
cannot be expected to contribute much towards nation building. 
They might develop a permanent grudge against government and 
society that gives them a feeling of uselessness—hardly the type of 
feeling required for developing a good citizenry. 

Qualities Required to get a Job: Respondents have put a general 
premium on ‘hard work and brains’ as qualities they think help a 
young person to get a job. While other qualities— knowing the right 
people’ and ‘having a pleasant personality’ coupled with ‘hard work’ 
— have received a high scoring, others like ‘good luck’ and ‘being a 
good politician’ are found rather low in the estimation of respondents. 
Detailed analysis on this subject shows that about one-fifth of the 
respondents gave the most idealized answer, i.e., that brains and hard 
work are the qualities that would help most in obtaining a job. This, 
to an indeterminate extent, could be responding to the pressure of 
cultural values and giving the answer they thought was proper or 
approved or wanted. Cultural constraints seem to be fairly strong 
so that few respondents showed complete disenchantment by pick- 
ing up a pair among the options, namely, ‘pleasant personality’ ‘good 
luck’ and ‘being a good politician’ as being qualities that help a person 
in getting a job. A more usual response has been the balance 
between a disenchanted response with an idealizing one, ‘hard work’ 
and ‘good luck’ having been a popular balance of traits. A unique 
significance was attached to ‘knowing the right people’. It was men- 
tioned by nearly half of the respondents, almost as many as mentioned 
‘hard work’ even though it does not have the positive cultural eva- 
luation of the latter. Even more significant is that ‘knowing the right 
people’ was included in the replies of respondents regardless of other 
traits they chose. It was sufficiently central in their thinking to be 
linked with any trait at any position on the evaluative scale. Whether 
the respondents thought success in getting a job arose from brains 
er from good luck he might still consider knowing the right people 
ap essential component. In summary, the respondents fell into the 
following groups: 
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Idealizing the situation; (about) one fifth 
Linking an idealizing trait with knowing 

the right people; ove fitth 
Balancing a disenchanted with an idealiz- 

ing trait; one third 
Linking knowing the right people with a 


disenchanted trait: one fourth 


The above discription applies fairly uniformly among the different 
types of students in the study. The only noteworthy difference 
is that Commerce students are somewhat disenchanted than the rest. 
But whereas nearly half of the respondents. cited ‘knowing the right 
people’ as important in getting a job, only about one third conceded 
that they got their first job with someone’s help rather than by them- 
selves. Those who give disenchanted answers as to the general pattern 
of getting jobs as often as not admitted being helped. Those who 
idealized the situation claimed to have gotten the jobs by themselves. 

Vocational Inclination: Employment rather than  self-employ- 
ment or entrepreneurship is the goal of almost all respondents. The 
proportion of respondents planning ‘to seek employment’ after com- 
pleting studies has, if anything, been increasing year by year, at the 
expense of either joining the family business or starting some inde- 
pendent business or starting some independent practice. Commerce 
students are as little inclined to independent entrepreneurship as any 
of the others. Whereas the proportion of students joining the 
university with a view to later ‘seek employment’ has been steadily 
increasing, while those ‘to either join the family business or start 
some independent business’ decreasing, that of those thinking to 
start some independent practice remains about the same. 

Only about one third of Arts as against half of the rest of the res- 
pondents could say affirmatively that their ‘most important purpose 
for joining the university’ had been fulfilled. 

Regional Background: Study of respondents by their regional 
background shows that almost two thirds of all males and almost 
all female respondents come from urban areas. Whereas proportion 
of urban boys among the University students is less than that of girls, 
more boys doing M.Ed. come from rural areas than from the urban. 

Willingness to Work in Villages: An analysis of responses of 
respondents from rural areas shows the disinclination of this group 
even to return to the rural area after completion of their studies. 
Only about one third would have been willing to return. Two out of 
three respondents gave ‘lack of proper employment opportunities 
there’ as their main reason for not being willing to return to rural 
areas after completion of studies. In contrast only one fifth cited 
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inadequate social amenities in the villages, and only onein ten because 
city life is more attractive. Other reasons such as the fact that home 
town life is very restricted were hardly mentioned. Once again, it 
is the employment situation that is the dominant factor in the atti- 
tude of the students. : 

To check-up whether the employment situation only reinforces 
an unwillingness to live in the villages which might exist also for 
other reasons, a roundabout method was used, enquiring from the 
students whether or not they would be willing to return to the rural 
areas, given there jobs similar to those they were holding. On this 
assumption about two third of respondents seem to have been willing 
to go back to a rural life. That is to say, roughly one third would not 
return in any case and these correspond roughly to the group who 
would not go back because of the inadequacies of rural life. These 
about two third of respondents, although willing to go to the villages 
to work on a job similar to their present one, are disinclined mainly 
because they feel there are ‘more opportunities and chances of pro- 
gress in the city’, showing once again that it is not village life but the 
economic limitations of working in the village which were the main 
_ reasons given for not returning to the rural areas. 
| About half of the respondents show any inclination towards rural 

extension work. Even more negative is the attitude towards work- 
ing as a village teacher. Only about one third indicated willingness 
to work as a village teacher. In each case the Science students, whom 
_ we noted above as having least difficulty in locating jobs in. their 
field, are least willing to accept rural jobs. The Commerce students, 
whose job problem is more difficult, are more willing. 

Manual work is not acceptable even if it does not imply leaving 
urban areas. Less than thirty per cent of respondents are willing 
to do manual work, a large proportion being positively averse to it. 
In this instance, however, the Science students who are perhaps more 
prone to work with their hands in the laboratory, are not more, or 
even if anything less, averse’ to accepting such a job than the less 
wellplaced students. Only women differ markedly from the average. 
None of them was willing to do manual work. Most men, but not 
all, felt the same way. But thisfact of students’ general unwillingness 
to take rural or manual jobs is certainly not the cause of their un- 
employment. As the respondents themselves noted, even such jobs 
were scarce. Their unwillingness is important rather as, an indica- 
tion of student attitudes and expectations. My eS UTR 

Willingness to. Work in Another State: A large. proportion of 
boys and girls have indicated their willingness to accept work in 
another State than their own. Those reluctant to do so link it more 
with ‘family circumstances’ than with any ‘personal lack ofinclination’. 
Language difficulties were.the reason least cited. It. was not the diffi- 
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culties of living in a strange part of the country which seemed to block 
employment mobility. 

Willingness to Undergo Training: More than four out of five 
respondents have shown their desire and readiness to undergo some 
training for a job. More students are inclined towards training of 
‘administrative supervisory’ nature than any other. Teacher’s train- 
ing and Social Service training are also coveted high by them. 

Employment Exchange: Of the total sample examined, female 
respondents have shown an almost uniform aversion against getting 
registered with the Employment Exchange. Among the professional 
groups, Commerce students make most use of the Employment Ex- 
change. The most common reason for not using the Employment 
Exchange by the girls’ is that ‘it is useless’. A considerable propor- 
tion among the boys think it could not get them the type of job they 
were looking for, and another large number, sharing the girls’ belief 
that ‘it is useless’. Some even think it ‘humiliating and insulting’ 
to go to the Employment Exchange. 


CONCLUSION 


Picture of an Educated Unemployed: Summarising the results 
obtained for an average respondent, it is found that he got his Master’s 
degree in Arts. He then made three unsuccessful attempts at loca- 
ting a position. On the fourth try, after more than three months of 
unemployment, he succeeded in finding one. That, however, was 
a temporary job, and he soon found himself unemployed again. By 
now, some three years out of the University, he probably has a posi- 
tion again; the chances are 3 to 1 that he does. 

_'The average respondent, however, is an immaginary one. To 
the unlucky respondent. who is in the unemployed one fourth, the — 
odds are no comfort. And the notable thing about the unemployed 
is that those who are unemployed tend to stay unemployed. The 
distribution of good and bad fortune is very uneven. Those who 
who find jobs early tend to stay employed, while those who are un- 
employed stay so for long periods. ; 

Our average respondent, coming from an urban area, joined the 
university to qualify for service. Employment (a monthly salary 
of Rs. 100/- or more) rather than self-employment or entrepreneur- 
ship as his goal, he was, after finishing the university education, not- 
inclined to work in a village because of ‘lack of employment oppor- 
tunities there’. But the experience of unemployment period has 
since changed his views, and now he does not mind seeking work, 
ae to his present one (that is, of course, if he has one), in a vil- 
age. He is ready to accept a job outside his own State. Averse 
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to taking up manual work, he has an interest in rural extension work, 
but not much in doing a village teacher’s job. He is quite willing 
to undergo some training, preferably administrative supervisory tyre. 
He holds government and society responsible for his not finding a job 
and the resulting misery. Though his father had not been to a uni- 
versity, our average respondent would like his son to do post-gra- 
duate reading, though not in the same subject that he did. He would 


much rather like his son to read medicine or take some technical train- 
ing. 


AN ANTHROPOLOGICAL STUDY OF THE RECTUS 
ABDOMINIS AND PYRAMIDALIS MUSCLES IN 
SOUTH INDIANS 7 


K. Govinpa MrEnon 


References to any work on Rectus abdominis are rare in literature. 
Isolated papers on the sheath of the muscle (5) on its relation to 
‘abdominal surgery (12), the segmental innervation of the muscle (4), 
its relation to intra-abdominal pressure (9) and pathological condi- 
tions of the muscle itself (10) are seen scattered in literature, but 
very little attempt has been made so far to study the shape and size 
of the muscle. Text books on Anatomy mention only the origins 
and insertions and their variations. 

The present investigation was undertaken with the idea of study- 
ing not only the origin and insertion of the muscles, but also their 
dimensions with the idea of finding out if the latter has any bearing 
on the habits of the individual or any racial significance. Investigation 
was done on 61 cadavers—52 males and 9 females. The height and 
weight were measured in all cases. The length of the Rectus, its 
breadth at different levels, thickness at the level of the umbilicus, 
the number of tendinous intersections, the presence or absence of the 
Pyramidalis and the iength of the muscle when present were all noted. 

Origin of the Rectus: The origins were practically similar in all 
cases, by two slips from the pubic bone. The lateral one was the 
larger of the two and was attached to the pubic crest. The medial 
smaller slip took origin from the upper part of the anterior pubic 
ligament decussating with the fellow of the opposite side. 

Insertion of the Rectus: The insertion of the muscle mainly to 
the 5th, 6th and 7th costal cartilages conformed to the descriptions 
in all text books. Only in 13 cases on the right and 18 on the left 
was there a slip to the 5th rib. In one case on the right there was 
a slip to the 6th rib and in another case on the right, there was no 
slip to the 5th costal cartilage. In four cases, two on the right and 
two on the left there were slips to the 4th costal cartilage also and 
in one of those cases on the right there was a slip to the 5th rib too. 

From the above observations, it is clear that the slip to the 5th 
rib is not as common as one is likely to believe from descriptions in 
text books (8, 11); so also the slip to the xiphoid process mentioned 
by Lockhart (11) was not noticed in any of the above 61 cases. 

The reduction in the upper attachments of the muscle may mean 
a further shortening in an already reducing muscle. A long Rectus 
muscle reaching upto the upper or anterior end of the manubrium 
sterni is a primitive mammalian characteristic. Among the primates 
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a long Rectus reaching upto the proximal end of the thorax is seen 
in the Prosimians (6), in the Hapalae (2), Semnopithecus (1), Colobus 
(13), and Macacus (7), but not in the Anthropoid apes and man. 
This reduction in the length of the Rectus is attributed by Bryce 
to the greater extension of the limb musculature over the thorax (3) 
but it is more likely to be a change due to the assumption of the erect 
posture. The reduction in the upper attachment of the Rectus may 
be a progressive character in the South Indian. On the other hand 
it may mean only a want of proper development of the muscle. In 
most cases subjects from the lowest strata of society find their way 
into the dissecting rooms of the Anatomy department in South India. 
This is made very clear from a scrutiny of the height-weight ratio 
of the subjects measured as shown in the table at the end. The 
former explanation is however the more probable one. 

Tendinous intersections: These were noted only in forty eight 
cases. On the right side above the umbilicus there were usually two 
intersections—the lower of the two being very nearly at the level of 
the umbilicus. In ten cases there were three intersections and in two 
cases only one. Below the umbilicus on the right side in the majority 
of cases there was one intersection, in five cases two, and in six cases 
no intersection at all. On the left side above the umbilicus there 
were two, in six cases three and in one case only one. Below the 
umbilicus on the left side only in two cases the intersections were 
absent; in four cases there were two and in the rest there was one. 

The length of the Rectus muscle: The length of the Rectus muscle 
was measured in inches on both sides in 61 cases. In 41 cases out 
of 61, the left rectus was longer than the right. In 12 cases the right 
one was longer and in 8 they were equal in length on both sides. 

The average length of the right Rectus was 14.98 inches with a 
maximum of 17.5, a minimum of 13 and a range of 4.5. On the left 
side the average was 15.17 with a maximum of 17.3, minimum of 13 
and a range of 4.3 inches. 

The left Rectus is longer in majority of cases. The reason is not 
very clear. One cannot say that it is due to the change in posture 
due to right or left-handedness. There is a possibility that in a right- 
handed individual there is a slight bend of the trunk to the right and 
vice versa, but this does not appear to be the right explanation. 
Though it is difficult to find out the handedness of a cadaver it is 
very unlikely that there are so many cases of left-handedness; for 
if one takes handedness to be the cause of the bend of the body either 
to the right or to the left, there are 12 cases where the right Rectus 
is longer and the proportion between rights and left-handedness will 
come to 41:12. This is very unlikely. In a separate investigation 
done on medical students by the author it was found that there were 
only 2 cases of left handedness among 300 students examined. This 
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is not a sufficient number for striking a percentage, but it indicates 
that the number of cases of left-handedness is likely to be much less. 
One can however suggest that by habit the majority of individuals 
incline the trunk to the right side and that the left Rectus may have 
become longer in such individuals. This can however be a matter 
of mere conjecture till more work is done on the subject. 

The length of the muscle does not seem to have any relation to 
the height of the individual as seen from the table at the end. In 
a person of 5 feet height the length of the Rectus was found to be 
17 inches and 16.9 inches respectively and in a person of 5’8” the 
length was 15 inches and 15.5 inches. It is more likely that the 
length of the muscle depends upon the shape of the abdominal wall. 
In persons with protuberant abdomen it is likely to be longer than 
in thin athletic individuals. 

The breadth of the Rectus: The breadth of the Rectus was measured 
at 5 different levels : (1) at the level of the pubic symphysis, (2) at the 
level of the umbilicus, (3) at the level of the xiphoid process, (4) between 
the xiphoid process and the umbilicus, (5) between the umbilicus 
and symphysis pubis. The results are shown in the tabular state- 


ments below. 
TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF BODIES IN WHICH THE RIGHT OR LEFT RECTUS IS BROADER AT THE LEVELS © 


At pubic At At xiphoid Bet. X.P. Bet. P.S. 
symphysis umbilicus process & Um. & U. 
Left Rectus ; 22 - 25 ee 25 19 oY 15 a 
Right Rectus  ~ 16 20 19 16 24 
Both equal 23 16 17 26 22 
TABLE II 


SHOWING THE AVERAGE OF THE BREADTH OF THE MUSCLES AT DIFFERENT LEVELS 


RIGHT LEFT 

PS. Umb. X.P. XP. PS. PS. Umb. XP. XP. PS. 

&U. &U. &U. &U. 

Average 1.038 1.724 2.253 1.88 1.649 1.043 1.677 2.281 1.894 1.613 
Maximum 1.5 ).2:5- 850 02/56 Qin tid oe erord@reanb © 
Nieingam O05 Gide. jth QisS ie ode hee sa a aT Ce 
Range 0.8 1.4 26 eT ye ae ee 
Standard 0.105 0.328 0.359 0.335 0.3 0.125 0.318 0.347 0.206 0.313 
_ deviation. ‘ 
( Coef. of variation 10.12%19.01 15.93 17.82 18.19 11.98 18.65 15.21 11.23 19.40 
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At all levels except between the Umbilicus and symphysis pubis 
the left rectus is broader in more cases than the right. The average 
breadth is more on the right side except at the upper and lower ends 
of the muscle. It is doubtful if this has any significance except that 
the left Rectus is on the whole broader also. 

Thickness of the muscle: This was taken in 47 cases and only 
at the level of the umbilicus. It was measured in millimeters. On 
the right side the average came to 1.811 with a maximum of 5 and | 
a minimum of 1, range being 4. On the left side the average was 
1.743 with a maximum of 5, minimum of 1 and a range of 4. The 
right rectus was thicker in 12 cases and the left in 10 cases. In 25 
-cases the thickness was equal on both sides. From the above observa- 
tion it looks as if the right rectus makes up in thickness what it wants 
in length and breadth. This is in conformity with the other observa- 
tions. If the difference in the lengths of the two recti is due to posture 
and the left Rectus is longer in most cases the right is bound to be 
thicker and more muscular. One cannot however be very sure of 
the measurements of the thickness. Although it was very carefully 
taken the muscle being soft and very thin the possibility of error is 
large. : 
The Pyramidalis muscle: The presence or absence of the Pyrami- 
dalis was noted and it was found that it was present in 44 cases out 
of 61 on both sides. In 9 cases it was completely absent and in 4 
cases it was present only on the left side and in 4 cases only on the | 
right. The length of the muscle was also found to vary considerably 
as shown in the following table. 


LENGTH OF THE PYRAMIDALIS IN INCHES 


Right side Left side 


Maximum. | 4.0 ae 
Minimum Ligh Liceul 
Range ' 3.0 2.6 
Average 2.67 2.74 
Standard deviation 0.59 0.6) 
Coef. of variation 22.04% 18.88% 


The complete absence comes to 14.7% which is about the same 
figure as that of Bryce who gives it as 16%. Bryce mentions that . 
it is more frequently absent in males and more on the right side than 
on the left. These are not borne out in the above investigation. 
Bryce further mentions that in cases where the Pyramidalis is absent 
the size of the lower end of the Rectus increases. This was also not 
borne out in the above investigation. 


TABLE SHOWING SEX, HEIGHT IN INCHES, WEIGHT IN LBS. LENGTH OF THE RECTUS IN INCHES AND BREADTH IN INCHES AT FIVE 


DIFFERENT LEVELS 


LEFT SIDE 


RIGHT SIDE 
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Lbs. Length 
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The Pyramidalis is a very inconstant muscle in man and there 
is considerable variation in its length. The reason for this is not 
understood. Among mammals it is well developed in monotremes 
and marsupials (3). Wollard describes it in Tarsius (15). It is 
absent in the lower primates (6) and in the Hapalae (2). It is seen ix 
Semnopethicus (1) and also in the Macacus (7). It is frequently 
absent in the Chimpanzee and in other apes (7). All one knows fo1 
certain is that it is a detached part of the Rectus. The cause of its 
absence in some cases and the significance of the difference in the 
size of the muscle are not at all clear. 


SUMMARY 


. An anthropological study of the Rectus abdominis and Pyramidalis 
was done on 61 South Indian cadavers. 

1. The origin of the Rectus is constant. The insertion is not 
so wide in many cases as described in text books. This reduction 
may be either a progressive character or simply due to impoverished 
life. 2. The left Rectus is longer and broader in the majority of 
cases. The average breadth is greater for the right rectus except 
at the upper and lower ends. These may be modifications due te 
posture. 3. The Pyramidalis is an inconstant muscle with wide 
range in length. The size of the lower end of the Rectus.does not 
increase if Pyramidalis is absent. The incidence of absence seems 
to be equal on both sides and has no relation to the sex. These are 
not in accordance with descriptions in European Text books. The 
reason for the aberrant nature of the muscle is not clear. 

My thanks aredue to Dr. Venkataraman, Demonstrator in Ana- 
tomy, for help rendered while taking the measurements. 
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: 
SOME NOTES ON THE FERTILITY OF JAUNSARI WOMEN : 
D. K. SEn 


During the summer vacation of 1955, the author had the oppor- 
tunity to visit a few villages of Jaunsaris a particularly interesting 
group due to the phenomenon of polyandry among them, in the hilly 
district of Dehra Dun. Much has been written about their polyandry 
as a social custom linked with land tenure system and the interested 
reader may turn to Majumdar’s excellent description of the same 
in his book, Fortunes of Primitive Tribes (1944). This paper deal sonly 
with some problems of demography and fertility of these people. 

The present writer visited three nearby villages Sujau, Mehana, 
and Allia, each situated five to six miles from Chakrata, formally a 
military convalescent centre, and now a regular army depot. : 

The method of collection of data was by a door to door enquiry 
of most of the houses of these three villages and recording the informa- 
tion in the form of geneological tables. Since the aim of the enquiry 
was not just counting the heads in a village it is evident that the 
geneologies would not cover the entire population of the villages. 
On the contrary as complete a record as possible was obtained of 
the reproductive lives of the women included in the geneologies. 

The Jaunsari women marry very early before puberty. The 
custom is that only the eldest brother is married formally, but the 
wife is shared equally by the rest of the brothers, and all the children 
address all the brothers as father even if one of the brothers is below 
the reproductive age. Subsequently, however, this cohort of brothers 
may take in other wives who are always formally married to the 
eldest brother. This practice has resulted in the formation of family 
types which are not strictly polyandrous, if polyandry is the opposite 
of polygyny. On the other hand a type of family emerges based 
upon group marriage since theoretically all the brothers have equal 
rights over all the wives. 

It is generally held that the fertility of the Jaunsari women is 
notoriously low, and this deficiency is attributed to the custom of 
one woman being mated with more than one man. It will therefore 
be interesting to note the fertility of women living in these several 
types of families. 


THE Data 


Altogether 41 geneologies have been taken which included 309 
married women out of which 68 are dead and 25 have deserted theiz 
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husbands and have gone away to live elsewhere. Therefore, the 
number of women living and residing with their husbands would be 
216, and the number of all women both dead and living would come 
to be 284. These data are tabulated in table I. Incidentally the 
rate of divorce in Jaunsar Bawar is very high and the number of 
women divorced is far higher than it is represented here. It is interest- 
ing to note that all the divorced women were without issue; there were 
only four children born of these 28 women, out of which three died 
within the first year and the fourth is a female aged, married and living 
outside the village. Children are very valuable in this low fertility 
area and infecundity is probably the most potent factor in determining 
the stability of a woman in her husband’s home. However, this 
causal relationship has to be investigated further. There is the 
probability that not all divorces are desired from the male side. The 
female might develop liaison with other men in her own village and 
then she might quite unceremoniously leave her former husbands 
and begin to live with her new ones. From the geneologies it seems 
that this process is limited only to the barren ones with the exceptions 
noted above. 

Table II depicts the age structure of 284 women both living and 
dead, while table III includes only the 216 wives who are living. 
In both cases, divorced women are excluded. From these two tables 


TABLE I 


TABLE SHOWING PRELIMINARY DATA OF 309 WOMEN DEALT WITH IN THE PAPER 


Total No. Number of Number of 


Number of All women 
of women women Dead women left women living including 
their husbands and residing dead ones 
with husbands who did not 
leave their 
husbands. 
309 68 25 216 284. 
TABLE II 
AGE SPECIFIC DISTRIBUTION OF ALL WOMEN OTHER THAN THOSE WHO LEFT THEIR 
HUSBANDS 
i tg et a 
Total Number -15 16-25 26-35 36-45 46 and 
of women above 
a aneissdten ie oot at Oy epee, Sore ee 
284 il 94. 63 25 91 
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the general principle is seen’ that the maximum number of women 
are found in the 16-25 age group succeeded by the oldest age group. 
The lowest age group contains the least number of women. When 
the findings of table IIT are subtracted from those of table IT, column 
by column, we obtain table IV, whence the mortality rate by age 
group may be found out. Thus it is observed that quite naturally 
largest number of deaths have occurred in the 46 and above group. 
This includes 31 deaths or 47.05% of all deaths. Minimum deaths 
have occurred in the below 15 age group. There is significantly a 
high rate of mortality in the 16-25 age group. These 21 deaths or 
30.8% of all deaths, are a reflection of the extreme hazards under- 
gone by mothers in their first pregnancy. In the successive age 
groups of mothers of child bearing age, the mortality falls down. 
Thus in the 26-35 age group it is 11 or 16.02% of all deaths, and in 
the 36-45 age group the figure indicates only 7.3°% mortality of all 
deaths. This assumption is further strengthened by looking at the 
lowest age group. The correlation of no children and no:deaths in 
this age group may not be a mere: coincidence. 


TABLE ITI 
AGE SPECIFIC DISTRIRUTION OF LIVING WOMEN OTHER THAN THOSE WHO LEFT THEIR 
HUSBANDS 
Total Number -15 16-25 26-35 36-45 46 and 
of women above 
216 11 is 52 20 60 
TABLE IV 


AGE SPECIFIC DISTRIBUTION OF WOMEN WHO ARE DEAD 


Total Number -15 16-25 26-35 36-45 46 and 
of women above 
68 0 21 ll 5 31 
30.8% 16.02% 634 47.05% 


One very striking factor is to ke noticed in connection with the 
study of the fertility of the Jaunsaries. This is the high percentage 
of sterile ferales as against the fertile ones. In the geneologies that 
have keen taken 216 women are found to ke living who are of various 
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ages and all residing with their husbands. There is the record of 
119 women being barren out of which 97:are living. Table V represents 
these’ 97 living sterile women, broken into age groups.. It will be 
noticed. that the 16-25 and 26-35 groups show the maximum amount 
of sterility followed by the oldest group of complete fertility. Of 
the 73 women in the 16-25 group 33 or 45.2% are sterile; in the 
26-35 age group out of 52 women as high a percentage of infertility 
as 53.8 was noticed. Most revealing is the frequency of sterile women 
in the oldest age group. Here out of 60 females living, 19 or 31.6% 
are found to have borne no children so far. We have already men-2 
tioned the high rate of infecund women who were divorced and were 
living outside the village in question. 

_TABLE V 

AGI SPECIFIC DISTRIBUTION OF THE INCIDENCE OF STERILITY OF THE 


LIVING WOMEN 


Total Number 15 16-25  ~.96-35' 36-45 46 and 
of women above 


216 Li Feta 73 52 20 60 


Total number of 
Sterile women 
96 is A 355 28 6 19 
re 729) MOSBISIA 30.0% 31.6% 


a 


NATURE. OF OFFSPRING 


o Out of a total of 309 women encountered in the geneologies, 25 
of them have left their husbands and we do. not know their subse- 
quent reproductive histories. It would be better therefore to exclude 
these women from our further examination of the fertility of the 
Jaunsari women. We are then left with only 284 women of which 
68 are dead and the rest of 216 living women still attached to wed- 
lock. As can be seen from table VI these 284 women together pro- 


TABLE VI- 


AGE SPECIFIC DISTRIBUTION OF OFFSPRINGS OF 284 WOMEN BY SEX—BOTH DEAD 
i \ ai -AND ALIVE 


Total Number Below 15 16-25 26-35 36-45 46 & above 
of issues 23 —— 24 sb - ee - 
ine) Qn iy AE me f mee f my UME 
macs oB4 pes Oe lee caishid titan BE aelae 9 21 ; 13: 41 (22s 
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duced 534 children—275 males and 259 females. Out of these, 68 
males and 82 females died at various ages (table VII). The remainder 
207 males and 177 females are still living. The sex ratio for all 
children ever produced comes to 100: 116; 7.e., for every hundred 
females 116 males are produced. This ratio, of course, included the 
frequency of dead children also. This ratio is nothing unusual with 
the context of all India figures. India as a whole is notable for 
excess production of males in almost all states. But when dead 
children are excluded from our calculation the sex ratio becomes 
quite significant; there are 207 male children as against 177 female 
ones; the ratio is 100: 130. This high sex ratio among the living 
issues indicates a very high rate of mortality of females in age groups 
above 15, as can be seen again from table VII. It seems quite clear 
that the mortality rate of the females of the youngest age group is 
nearly the same or even less than that of the males. The mortality 
of women is less in the oldest age group also. Highest mortality rate 
of females can be seen to occur in the 16-25 age group and 26-35 age 
groups while 36-45 age group shows almost equal rates for mortality 
for either sex. There is the highest probability that the differential 
mortality rates among the issues are due to the hazards of child 
bearing and generally reflected very unhygienic conditions generally 
prevailing in connection with child birth. 

That the high sex ratios obtained among the living issues is not 
due to the differential production of children by sex alone can also: 
be clearly seen from table VI where all offspring ever produced are 
distributed according to age groups. It will be observed that except 
in 36-45 age group and the oldest age group females are found to be 
consistently more in number than males. It is therefore established 
that the high disparity in the sex ratio of the living issues is due to 
greater female mortality than differential production of children by 
sex. 


TABLE VII 


AGH SPECIFIC DISTRIBUTION OF MORTALITY OF OFFSPRINGS OF 284 WOMEN (ALL WOMEN 
EXCEPT THOSE WHO LEFT) 


Total ee below 15 16-25 26-35 36-45 46 & above 
eac oS es ee ee Dede tts See ae 
—F m f ey ae sy TOeeat me vf 
150 53 51 eG 1 8 3 aoe: Trea 3 


_ This depletion of women of child bearing age is a great obstacle 
m any significant increase of population among the Jaunsaris. To- 
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gether with this fact there is the situation of really impaired fertility 
in the women. This can be best understood with the group that has 
completed the childbearing period. In this oldest group there are 
altogether 91 women, both. dead and alive. Their total production 
of children is 287. The production of children per woman then 
comes to about 3.1. However when all children (534) are divided 
by all mothers (284) the average is as low as 1.8. 

There are altogether 163 women who have ever produced children. 
Table VIII represents the number of children produced by these 
mothers by age groups, and shows the average child expectancy of 
women who are not barren. The average number of children by 
mothers of particular age group II shown in the table would be 
lower in each case if barren women are also included, as has been 
said earlier in connection with the fertility of the 91 women past 
their menopause. 


TABLE VII 


AGE SPECIFIC DISTRIBUTION OF CHILDREN BY SEX OF 163 WOMEN WHO HAVE EVER 
PRODUCED 


16-25 26-35 36-45 46-above 


No. of mothers 47 31 16 69 
No. of children by sex Ti 4, ‘aay Nae ny ot mii 
a 46 47 44 39 33. 33 150 137 
Total issues : : 93 83 66 287 
No. of issues per mother Lo 2.36 4.1 4.1 
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Table IX shows the order of pregnancy by age group of mothers. 
It will be seen that higher order of pregnancy is particularly rare. 
Thus there are only three instances of mothers producing children 
above the tenth para. Most frequently occurring birth order is to 
be found in the youngest age group and the fifth para which includes 
150 or 92% of all mothers, almost exhausts all the reproductive 
capacities of the women. 

In consequence of the high sterility rate, a high mortality rate 
among women of the reproductive age and low reproductive capacity 
of the women in general, we are expected to find an extremely low 
increase in Jaunsari population. Our data also point toward the 
same direction. Net reproductive rate and gross reproductive rate 
are rough estimates of the replacement of women of one generation 

by those of the other. Gross reproductive rate is the mean number 
of female live births to women past the child bearing age. As stated 
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above there are 91 such women, and together they have produced 
129 female live births. The average replacement then, comes to 
about 1.4. The net preproductive rate is obtained by dividing the 
number of surviving females to women past their monopause. There 
are 86 such surviving female children of 91 women refered to above. 
The net reproductive rate, therefore, is about 95. Thus the G.R.R. 
and more so the N.R.R. clearly show that the replacement rate 1s 
dangerously low. In fact, women of one generation are hardly able 
to replace those of the older generation. N.R.R. of 1 would indicate 
the population to be in equilibrium, while values above and below 
it would represent increase and decrease respectively of the entire 
population. We thus encounter a situation here where the population 
is in equilibrium but tilting very dangerously to the decreasing side. 
Sufficient investigations to obtain a cause for this. low fertility 
were not undertaken. We can at least probe into the commonly 
held opinion that polyandrous unions are the main factor that contri- 
butes to this phenomenal low -fertility of these women. With this 
end in view the total production of live births of women in the 
sample who are or were living with single husband has been com- 
pared with those with more than one husbands. In this connection 
111 women are selected from the geneologies. Naturally these 
include almost wholly the women brought from outside and married 
in the village, and about whom there is no doubt as to whether they 
live or lived monogynously or in polyandrous families. It is not 
known conclusively whether their daughters, married outside, live 
or used to live with one husband or with more than one husband. 
These daughters, therefore, are not included in the following dis- 
cussion. Now, women with one husband include both monogynous 
and polygynous types. Such women as seen from the geneologies 
number 42 and together they have produced 68 live births. The 
mean children per mother comes then to about 1.3. The number 
of women living in the polyandrous families number 69 and have 
produced 149 children, so that mean children per mother comes to 
about 2.7. From this it can easily be observed that the average 
number of children per mother living in polyandrous families is 
higher than the number obtained of mothers having single husband. 
We do not find here evidence of any correlation of loss of fertility and 
polyandry. One might argue that the data are inadequate and 
that the result may not be wholly reliable. The Toda are another 
polyandrous group who were made famous in a masterly monograph 
by W. H. R. Rivers. Fortunately Rivers has appended a large 
number of geneologies from which a number of women may be isolated 
who are living with one husband and other women may be similarly 
located who are living with more than one husbands. Thus we can, 
from these geneologies, find out the mean number of children produced 
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by mothers of each age group. Altogether 540 mothers are tabulated, 
172 of whom having more than one husband each. Incidentally 
the frequency of polyandry as observed from the data is much greater 
in the Jaunsar Bawar area than among the Toda. Now, 172 women 
with more than one husband each have together produced 455 live 
births averaging about 2.6 children per mother, while 368 mothers 
with single husband have together produced 867 children, averaging 
2.3 children per mother. Here also we do not find any correlation 
existing between polyandry and concomitant infecundity among 
mothers. In fact, two averages are not significantly different. 


CONCLUSION 


The author admits that the sample herein dealt with is a small 
one and restricted to only a particular locality near Chakrata, and 
therefore, the conclusions that have been drawn from time to time 
are rather tentative than absolute. However, in such an interesting 
area as in Jaunsar Bawar there is indeed a lamentable lack of reports 
on the reproductive lives of women, and due to ignorance. of actual 
facts various notions are rife as regards their reproductive lives. It 
is with this end in view that these data are presented with whatever 
values they possess per se. It is hoped that in future well equipped 
teams would be sent out to these areas to obtain more representative 
and more accurate data on the reproductive lives of Jaunsari women. 

The author is deeply indebted to Prof. D. N. Majumdar for allow- 
ing him to stay and work in the Research Centre at Chakrata, which 
he has recently established there under a Planning Commission 
Scheme. 
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Interesting seminar on ‘Social and Cultural Problems of India’ 
was held under the School of Oriental and African Studies, London. 
Drs. McKim Marriot, E. R. Leach, T. B. Naik, and Messrs. R. Need- 
ham, R. L. Rooksby, F. Barth and H. R. H. Prince Peter of Greece, 
contributed papers on different subjects. 

In the paper ‘Individual Prestige versus Caste Rank in Some 
Hindu Villages’, Dr. Marriot showed that evidence from India does 
not live up to the often assumed proposition that individual prestige 
system varies with the status of the caste. Dr. Marriot’s data, 
collected at Kishan Garhi in Western India, shows that ‘cutting 
across this hierarchy of castes, although not imparing its clarity, 
there also exists an equally real hierarchy of individual prestige.’ 
Individual influence, respect and leadership is observed often to 
override caste lines and to be partly inconsistent with caste rank. 
The ratings in Kishan Garhi showed that as regards individual prestige, 
some individuals from the lowest caste (Chamar) got a place at a 
higher scale than some from the highest caste (Brahman). Dr. 
Marriot, however, adds that this feature does not show either imper- 
fection or decay in caste system. The historical records of the Hindu 
caste-system show that it continues to exist since long. 


* * * * * 


R. Needham in his paper on “The Problem of Relative Age and 
Kinship Categories in Sumba (Indonesia)’ has posed an excellent 
proposition which was otherwise untouched by the students of Kin- 
ship System. What are the circumstances which influence a society 
to order relationships according to age or to kinship category (for both 
are not possible)? Mr. Needham drawing his inferences from the 
three societies, the Penan, Kodi and the Sumba of Indonesia, says 
that in unilineal societies the preponderant emphasis is on kinship 
category, while in ambilineal society it is on relative age. The ambili- 
neal societies, like Penan and Sewang, consist of small local groups 
where constant marriage between categories tends to blur the dis- 
tinctions attached to them and the constant concomitant changes 
of status (e.g., ‘nephew’ becomes ‘wife’s brother’, ‘aunt’ becomes 
‘wife’) almost undermine such distinctions as might otherwise or 
ideally be made. As a corollary Needham draws that where status 
depends upon kinship categories marriage will be either to non-kin 
or to member of Ego’s own geneological level. 

Mr. Needham’s paper throws a new light on kinship system and 
is much thought provoking. , 

* * * * * 
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F. Barth presented a paper on ‘the Men’s House among Swat 
Pathans’. The Pathans of Swat live in large villages consisting of 
500 to 5,000 people. In every village there are several wards (Palao), 
each under a chief (Khan or Malik) who belongs. to the dominant 
‘caste’. The rest of the population is tied to this dominant group 
as client or tenants. Every ward has a Men’s house erected by com- 
munal labour, and maintained by the clients and tenants, tax, or 
by the chief. Access is usually open to all men; it serves as guest 
house and club. Daily gossips, festivals, life crises of the villagers 
are held and celebrated there. Unmarried from all castes sleep 
there more commonly than married. In some cases all adult males 
must sleep in, except the chief, and visit their wives secretly. The 
chief dominates the activities in Men’s House, hears the people’s 
prayer there and thus receives the loyalty of the people. In sum, 
the Men’s House serves as a medium to maintain supremacy and 
control of the chief over the people. This is attested by the fact 
that Men’s House has disappeared in areas where communications 
have developed and where a competent administration protects the 
right of the people. 


* * * * * 


In his paper on ‘Caste in Malabar’, R. L. Rooksby goes on to tell 
that though there are striking differences between caste in North 
and South India, in the latter itself, Malabar provides a distinct 
example. In Malabar, the division of certain lower caste groups 
into left and right hand, which is so prominent in the Andhra and 
Tamil areas, is lacking. The ranking of caste provides another 
example of difference. The patrilineal Brahmins apart, the caste system 
provides a ritualised hierarchy in which (until recently) the upper 
strata were mainly matrilineal and the lower mainly patrilineal, 
and matriliny is itself correlated with higher status. The situation 
becomes a little more complex by the fact that matriliny is more 
widespread in North than in South Malabar, and a sub-caste that is 
patrilineal in the South may be matrilineal in the North. Just for 
this, North and South Malabar forms distinct caste regions across 
which marriage is rare. 

Mr Rooksby adds that caste has developed in its own complex way 
in Malabar. There has been a movement of Christian and Muslim 
communities in the hierarchical Hindu system. But unlike the 
tribal population, which has secured different status, for various 
reasons, in the social scale, the Christians and Muslims claim rank 
next to, or equal with, that of Nayars (next to Brahmin). Mr. Rook- 
by’s paper, besides these broad differences, points many interesting 
details about the caste in Malabar. 


* erie * * % 
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‘Marriage Customs and Extra-marital Sexual Relations among 
the Todas’ was another paper contributed by H. R. H. Prince Peter 
of Greece.. The Todas who number about 500, live scattered in the 
Nilgiris Hills, divided in two endogamous superior and inferior moieties, 
claim to be the Lords of the plateau. They practise child marriage 
and prefer cross-cousins betrothal. Pre-nuptial sexual play is the 
rule, but as child marriage is prevalent, this is not really ‘pre-nuptial’. 
Virgins are deflowered by a man of strong physique, before they 
begin to menstruate. The priest, however, has the right to sleep 
with any woman, and inter-moiety concubinage is recognised. Prince 
Peter adds that these do not make Todas over-sexed, as some would 
have it. They have simply organised considerable liberty in sexual 
relations. 


* * ‘ * F * * 


In a fascinating paper on ‘Social Grouping in Sinhalese Villages 
in the North Central Province of Ceylon’ Dr. E. R. Leach describes 
that the people of the region though termed by Bryce Ryan as patri- 
lineal (caste in modern Ceylon) is not exactly so. Property is trans- 
mitted in equal degrees through males and females and the matrilocal 
residence is as frequent as patrilocal. Castes are endogamous and 
generally a locus of several villages make a varige, an endogamous 
cluster. The young of both sexes have free sex relations and the 
status of children is established by birth rather than through marriage 
of their parents. For marriage, there is preference for a near relative. 

Panla (extended families), property owning corporation, makes a 
social group in a village. Anyone who happens to inherit or acquire 
adjacent blocks of land becomes a member of Panla, but as property 
is divided among the children at each generation, recruitment follows 
no fixed pattern of patriliny or matriliny. Dr. Leach thus concludes 
that Panla does not work on Kinship or on any principle of descent 
but emerges as the outcome of the operation of inheritance choices. 


; * * * * 


Dr. 'T. B. Naik presented a paper on ‘Acculturation of Linguistic 
Minorities in Madhya Pradesh, India.’ The study was made in Jabal- 
pur, a city having population above two lakhs and including several 
linguistic groups. The problem was to find out whether any changes 
have occurred in the culture of Bengali and Marathi speaking commu- 
nities in. abalpur, if so, what they are, and what are the factors on 
which these changes depend and to what degree. The following changes 
were observed in relation to the host (Hindi) culture : Bengali and 
Marathi languages had become a bit corrupt by including more and 
more of Hindi words, participation in each other’s festivals had in- 
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creased and the Marathis had developed large number -of associations, 
the Bengalis too had many but lesser in number. Further, the in- 
vestigation revealed that time played little role in acculturation; that 
Bengalis seem to have more acculturated than Marathis with the host 
group; that the linguistic minority which does not acculturate easily 
would continue to exist as a corporate group. Concluding, Dr. Naik 
suggests that for acculturation, ‘in a wise social planning a proper 
recognition of the linguistic minority should be given.’ Dr. T. B 
Naik has used Bogardus Social Distance Scale and Acculturation 
Scores in interpreting his cultural data. 


* * * * * * 


‘Hindu personality formation—Unconscious processes’ is a chapter 
from G.M. Carstairs forthcoming book. ‘The Twice Born,’ “The Crypto- 
grams of the human phantasy life are myths, legends—’ This Freudian 
approach and Mrs. Kleins’ theory, that majority of sequences of in- 
fantile phantasies, are applied by the author to the study of Hindu 
character and behaviours. He thinks that in the first two years 
an infant acquires certain ‘nuclear phantasies’ which underlie and 
determine his future modes of reaction to events and to people. 
These ‘nuclear phantasies’ tend to remain constant, in ncn-western 
societies at least, because they are transmitted unconsciously in the 
mother-child-nursing relationship. A discussion of some basic 
phantasis and their possible influence on Hindu personality formation 
follows. Taking the legend of Goddess Durga as one of the basic 
communally shared phantasies he interprets it in the light of two 
significantly different stages in mother-child relations during the 
first 2-3 years. The first stage is marked by the mother remaining 
a ‘willing slave’ to the ‘tyrant’ child, the second by a change due 
to her re-assumption of the role of wife and the appearance of the 
father on the scene. This legend is seen as a depiction of this emotional 
relationship which is experienced by every individual. Durga is, 
thus, a protective mother to those who prostrate themselves before 
her. Then she is transformed to an unapproachable and mysterious 
force. Establishing this interpretative relationship between legends 
on the one hand and the ‘nuclear phantasies’ on the other, Carstairs 
goes on to show how this may reveal the bases of a number of adult 
personal relationships and the underlying attitudes. The relation- 
ships examined are those of a Hindu adult male with his father, 
other figures of authority in general, women in general and with those 
below him in rank. Some adult behaviours have also been analysed. 
Indifference to punctuality as compared to a verbal emphasis on. 
precise timings in certain matters ha: been traced to the difference in 
two stages of toilet and cleanliness training. The abhorrence for 
eating with lower castes and grateful acceptance of ‘parshad (left 
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overs of gods) have been explained, Kating meat as ‘parshad’ has 
also been discussed. Pronounced dislike for alcohol has been traced 
to its properties of mitigating the predominant religious attitude— 
subjection of self before God. This attitude being the outcome of 
a surcharged oedipal situation. Hindu view that sexuality is an 
impediment in the progress toward emotional maturity has been 
contrasted with D.H. Lawrence’s and Freud’s views and the existence 
of homosexual urges or impotence has been explained. Concluding, 
he finds an overall lack of warmth and spontaneity in personal rela- 
tionships having its roots in the two stages of mother-child relation- 
ships. This gap is bridged by customary mutual obligations. The 
complete book, we hope, will show a more synthetic strain which is 
expected from a work of this nature. 


* * * * * * 


Professor Clyde Kluckhohns’ paper on ‘Aspects of the Demo- 
graphic History of a Small Population’, in ESTUDIOS ANTHRO- 
POLOGICOS, Mexico, D.F. 1956, delineates though in brief, how 
Ramah area, which was once a part of Navaho settlement, gradually 
disappeared from its map due to emigrations and imigrations which 
worked through several decades. The fact that present settlers adhere 
to some familiar principles of the Navaho Social organisation, such as, 
exchange of siblings in marriages between families, and preference for 
matrilocality all the more attest to the former hypotheses. Prof. 
Kluckhohn adds historical and statistical details to corroborate his 
views. The paper is written in honour of Dr. Manuel Gamio, who 
is ‘famous for his pioneer work in the anthropological study of 
populations’. 


* : * * * * * 


In Aug. 1955 issue of ‘Anthropologist’, Vol. Il, No. 2 is published 
a paper, “Dermatoglyphics of the Abor people in Assam’ by P. N. 
Bhattacharjee. The author got an cpportunity of collecting finger 
and palmer prints of Abor people (being a member of the party of the 
Department of Anthropology Government of India, which conducted 
Anthropological survey in Assam in 1952) 

The study is based on the finger prints of 310 Abors (147 males 
and 163 females) Comprising 113 Minyongs, 94 Padams, and 102 
Pasis. For the classification of the pattern types conventional stan- 
dards were followed. For the purposes of evaluation, the author 
stuck to four main types i.e. whorls, war loop, radial loop and arch. 

His findings show affinity of the Abor people with Chinese and to 
some extent with the Japanese. Nearly half of the Abor population 
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possess whorls, next comes the frequency of ulnar loop while the oc- 
currences of the radial loop and arches are rare. Chi-square test has 
been employed which shows no significant difference in Minyong and 
Padam people from each other. In the material examined, the usual 
sex, bimanual and manual differences are observed which correspond 
with the findings of other authors. The few deviations seem to be 
probably due to the small size of the samples. 

Dermatoglyphics as a criterion for racial classification can 
not be ignored. Considered along with other racial traits such as blood 
groups, dermatoglyphics may lead to significant results. The A BO 
blood groups for the Abor people studied by the same author show 
frequencies which are typical for most people of South China. 


* * * * * * 


Adrian C. Mayer writes about the associations in Fiji Indian 
rural society, in Feb 56 issue of American Anthropologist vol. 58 
No. l. 

The author describes three types of associations in Fiji Indian rural 
areas viz, he cane cutting gang, the school committee and the settle- 
ment association. Panchayat also plays an important part in Fiji 
Indian life. 

The cane cutting gang is organized by the farmers in partnership 
each year before the cutting season starts. The process of sowing 
and cultivation of cane is performed by farmers but cutting is mainly 
organized by the Colonial Sugar Refining Company to insure a steady 
flow of suitable cane to its five mills—the only mills in the colony. 

The school committee—there are three main types of schools for 
Indians in Fiji. Some are operated directly by the education depart- 
ment, others are under private Fiji wide organization but- two thirds 
of the total are organized and operated by local communities. 

The settlement—the settlement association has two main purposes, 
to aid in the organization of major ritual and social events and to 
arbitrate in disputes. 

There are two principles behind the management of these asso- 
ciations, first the idea of unanimous decision and the other principle 
is of open voting in which the decision of the majority is adopted. 
But the unanimity which is formally shown by the open vote of all 
assembled or chosen arbitrators is no more than the result of pres- 
sure used by more powerful groups and individuals. The Fiji Indian 
society has varied cultural and social segmentation and it lacks any 
pattern of accepted authority 

In the end author says that full development from the present 
situation appears possible. First, changed condition may favour 
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association working under the principle of unanimity and authority 
may become firmly vested in certain families. 


* * * * * * 


In the April—June 1956 issue ot India vol. XII, No. 2, there 
is an article on Americanization process in the Philippines by Chester 
L. Hunt. 

American policy in Philippine has been first to Americanize the 
Filipons and then to let them run their own affairs. _American prac- 
tices affected all phases cf Filipine life but they were most often adopted 
in the areas of education, public health and government. 'Thev were 
probably least effective in changing economic and religious institutions. 
The process of Americanization aroused some opposition as well and 
there have been reactions against certain things such as language, 
certain governmental institution, religion etc. 

The whole effect of this process has been to provide a Filipino 
attitude which is oriented towards the standards of the West. For 
future prospects the major question is whether or not economic deve- 
lopment will permit a standard of living consistent with Western 
ideas. 


REVIEW 
SS ee See ee 
CHANGING SOCIETY IN INDIA AND PAKISTAN, sy A. K. 


‘1 aa 
Nazmvut Karim, Oxrorp Untversity Pruss, Dacca, PAKISTAN, 
1956, P. 173, PRIck 2 


The purpose of the book as set forth by the author is to study 
the impact of British rule on social change and social stratification 
in India and Pakistan, with special reference to East Pakistan. 

The book is divided into three parts, viz., social transition in India 
and Pakistan, changing Muslim society, and changing rural society. 

The first part opens with an emphasis on the “unchanging” village 
communities and then deals with the organisation of social classes 
within the village communities, well illustrated with the description of 
a sixteenth century village in Bengal as given by a contemporary poet 
Mukandaram; interrelations of the social classes and the nature of the 
village democracy; the pattern of the village constitution; the pattern 
of land ownership; the place of village industry and ultimately the 
break up of the village community under external forces. It further 
tries to make an assessment of Indian feudalism, which is followed 
by a review of changing urban patterns, a brief discussion on state 
vis-a-vis urbanization; the character of pre-British Indian towns, 
their past and present ecology, ending with a note on the role of self- 
sufficient village communities and itsnexus with the lack of technologi- 
cal development. In the last portion of this part an attempt has 
been made to study the transformation of the Mughal social structure. 
It starts with the aspects of dynamism in the Muslim rule, followed 
by an estimate of the nature of the British rule, its impact and 
the rise of new social classes, with reference to rural and urban areas. 
This part. of the book almost covers two-third of the pages. 

The second part begins with a treatment of the social stratification 
in Islam, its peculiarities in the early days of its rise, followed by an 
analysis of social classes of the Muslims in the Indian environment; 
a list of Muslim. social groups in the district of Noakhali on the 
basis of the District Gazeteer of 1911, and a brief note on the feu- 
dal Sharif families in the district of Barisal in East Bengal. The re- 
maining pages allotted to this part are devoted to a short summary of 
the Muslim social classes under the Muslim rule in India based 
on the work of K. M. Ashraf along with a review of the rise of the 
Muslim middle class and some recent changes in its structure and 
function. 

The concluding part of this little book givesa glimpse of a few vill- 
ages of Sylhet and Bogra districts in East Pakistan based on the reports 
of Marian W. Smith and Ramakrishna Mukherjee respectively. There 
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is a cursory comparison of the Muslim population in these villages’ 
with that of the same in a North Indian village of district Jaunpur, 
studied by Morris Opler and Rudra Dutta Singh. The regional differ- 
ences and difference in approach in the various publications cited, 
do not raise hopes in the mind of a discriminating reader. 

Coming to a critical appraisal of this work, it may be said at 
the outset, that the author has tried to deal with too many problems 
at a time, and that too, within such a short space. The result has 
been, as could be well presumed, a rather sketchy and superficial treat- 
ment of the subject (subjects), tapering into a sheer tabulation and 
crude cataloging at some places. The reviewer sincerely feels that 
the author would have done well had he restricted the scope of his 
study and concentrated on a particular period, place or problem. 
Still his book is a welcome and commendable, though solitary, 
contribution, from a Pakistani scholar in the field of sociological 
history that has still to be discovered and recorded. 

One significant fact about the book is that Prof. Karim has tried 
to be free from American influence, he has tried to lay particular stress 
upon economic factors as the determinant of social change. He, 
of course, does not minimise the importance of other factors. Still 
he grants the former a priority and maintains this stress as essential 
to his study. Conceding that the economic factor may be even ex- 
clusively decisive under certain situations, the reviewer fails to appre- 
ciate this imitative intellectual allignment, which if at all true, is 
still not much applicable to Indian conditions. Similarly the author 
seems to be too much obssessed with the “hydraulic theory” of 
great states in Asia and has tacitly accepted it. No doubt this 
theory has been supported by eminent scholars lke Max Weber and 
Karl Wittogfel and it has been considerably helpful in explaining 
the social organisation of certain Asiatic countries, like Egypt 
and China. But its validity in India and Pakistan is still doubtful, 
partial and should be subjected to extensive and intensive research. 
The isolated excavations of the irrigation works of Mohenjo Daro 
and references in the old Sanskrit texts, should not. mislead us too far. 
Nonetheless, the social organisation of these tracts at times presents 
striking resemblance to that obtaining in the recognized zones that 
avail of the irrigational facilities. It may also be pointed out that 
there are also large tracts, where the irrigational facilities have exis- 
ted for centuries but they have been made available by the villagers 
themselves. 

Further, the author’s observations on. the growth of Indian cities 
and Indian and Pakistani bourgeoisie need more thinking. No doubt, 
that at places, the author has struck a balance by giving the contrary 
views. For instance, Karl Marx and some writers on India held that 
Indian history was merely a history of kings and emperors and that 
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the political upheavals did not affect the social life of the country. 
But he has also rightly pointed out with Prof. W. C. Smith that an 
amendment of the Marxian view has become a necessity. The new 
hypothesis is that the rise and florescence of the Mughal Empire as 
a political, economic and cultural process was connected with the flor- 
scence from the early sixteenth century of a prosperous merchant 
middle class. The late M. N. Roy, though did not specifically challenge 
the Marxian view in this respect, also appreciated as far back as 1922, 
that even before British rule Indian society had undergone a vital 
change in the economic arena, which created possibilities forits trans- 
formation into a capitalist society. 

The reviewer also expected of the author an analysis of some far- 
reaching ideological and social changes, particularly in East Bengal, 
such as an apparent or real shift from communalism to secularism; 
the rise of regionalism and Bengali nationalism, distinct from that of 
Pakistani nationalism which was all powerful till recently; the impact 
of the exodus of Hindu merchants, moneylenders, and middle class 
professionals in large numbers; and their major replacement by the 
Muslim Punjabis and Sindhis; the influx of Bihari peasants and 
workers and the resulting dislocation and tensions. This would have 
been a real picture of changing society in East Pakistan at least. 

Despite some of these gaps Prof. Karim deserves our praise. 
Though himself a Muslim and a Pakistani, he has quite objectively 
and without any prejudice tried to present Hindu institutions and 
Indian developments. This book would severely disappoint those who 
have been used to imagine Hindus and Muslims as two different 
species with nothing common between them. 


Raghuraj Gupta 


SANTALS OF THE SANTAL PARGANAS, sy P. C. Biswas, Heap 
OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF DELHI. 
Published by Bharatiya Adimjati Sevak Sangh, Kingsway, Delhi 
—9. 1956, Price Rs. 10/- 


The omnibus records like the District Gazetteers and the ‘Castes 
and Tribes’ provide a starting point for the study of the ethnography 
of any caste or tribe. About the Santals of Santal Parganas, the Bihar 
District Gazetteer for the region prepared by O’ Malley in 1910 gives 
a fairly long account. A second edition of it has been brought out 
by Raibahadur S. C. Mukerjee in the year 1938. When an earnest 
student of anthropology undertakes the study of Santals it is to be 
expected that he brings to light much more of cultural data than what 
is contained in the District Gazetteers. At any rate one would: not 
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expect the head of a department in a premier university to produce 
as his original contribution a handy volume with material most of which 
is already available in the Gazetteer. It could be an accident or it 
could not be entirely an accident; but without imputing motives, 
a comparison may be made between the volume under review and the 
District Gazetteer of Santal Parganas (Second Edition). 

The author begins his volume with an account of the early migra- 
tions of the Santals. What the author writes of this subject on the 
third page of his book is found in pages 109 and 110 of the District 
Gazetteer. Here a long statement is ascribed to Campbell. Half 
of it is given within quotation marks but half of it is not. But even 
the latter is a verbatim reproduction of the long quotation from 
Campbell given in the Gazetteer. The author should have made a 
more precise use of the quotation marks. Thence the author proceeds 
to give the same quotation of Risley as given in the Gazetteer, to the 
effect that people like Santals could not be relied upon in respect of 
their memory. On page 4 is an extract from Rev. Bodding about 
the characteristics of Santals, which is an abbreviation of the long 
quotation given in the Gazetteer. 

About the conditions leading to the rebellion, what is given 
on the 7th page of this book is a paraphrase of the account given on 
pages 51-54 of the Gazetteer. Several sentences are common in both, 
though the author does not use any quotation marks. Likewise the 
account of the rebellion is a compressed version of what is given on 
the pages 55 and 56 of the Gazetteer. The account given about the 
sacred spots in the village, the Majhisthan and Jahirsthan corresponds 
to what is given in the Gazetteer. 

As far as the forms of marriage are concerned, one learns more 
from the Gazetteer than from the book under review. On birth cere- 
monies too, the Gazetteer gives a much more detailed account than 
what is contained in the mere two pages in this book. The whole 
account of the ceremony of Chachochhatiar (investiture of tribal 
membership) is acknowledgedly taken from the Gazetteer. 

Between the investiture ceremony and the funeral rites the author 
thought it fit to describe the custom of Bitlaha (out-casting). It is 
a slightly abbreviated version of the account given in the Gazetteer, 
and many of the sentences are reproduced verbatim, though without 
acknowledgement. (Compare page 95 in Biswas with p. 137 in the 
Gazetteer). Again the ceremony of accepting back the excommunicated, 
as it is given in this book, is an extract from the Gazetteer. Several 
sentences are taken as they are—no quotation marks. (P. 96 in Biswas 
and p. 138 in Gazetteer). 

On funeral ceremonies, there is a faulty paraphrasing of what is 
given in the Gazetteer. One wishes that the author was more alert 
in his craft. After he narrates how the cremation is done, he does 
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not throw even a hint that they collect the bones, but dashes off to 
say what they do with the pot in which certain bones are kept. . Only 
when one reads the Gazetteer the process of collecting the bones is 
clear. Most of the description of the subsequent ceremony of 
Telnahan is the same in both the documents under comparison. 
The first half of this account is reproduced sentence by sentence from 
the Gazetteer without. acknowledging it. (p. 98 in Biswas and p. 172 
in the Gazetteer). 

Under the head of festivals, more than three fourths of what the 
author writes is a verbatim reproduction of what is given in the Gazet- 
teer (Compare pages 138-148 in Biswas with pages 154-158 in the 
Gazetteer). 

The account about the medicine-man constitutes the only bright 
patch in this book. But much of it is acknowledgedly from 
Dr. Clements, Rev. Bodding and Bompass. On several themes, 
the author is content to give accounts from the aforementioned 
authors and has nothing of his own to add. 

The. question that must be raised and answered at this point is: 
If one forgets the author’s preface. claiming this work as based on his 
own field work, and considers it as merely a compilation of data from 
other sources, would it pass for a good treatise? There could be no 
denying the importance of such compilatations. Of course it should 
be taken for granted in such cases that the author acknowledges the 
source wherever it is due. Even disregarding this aspect, it is the 
sine qua non. of authorship that the writer should have a clear idea 
of the subject matter and he should have the capacity to express him- 
self clearly in the medium he has chosen. The lack of these qualities 
is evident from page to page in this work. 

Many of the author’s sentences reveal the absence of any sense 
of proportion. About the state of agriculture he writes: “At present 
the Santals are typical agriculturists’. (p. 19). About hunting he 
writes: “‘In hunting the Santals are particular expert” (p. 29). About 
food: ‘““The Santals eat almost everything’. (p. 36). About music: 
“The Santals possess. very little by way of musical instruments” (p. 
46). It is surprising how the author comes to this conclusion when 
he himself gives a long list of musical instruments. About divorce: 
‘“‘Divorce is common sequel to Santal marriage” (p.88). 

The author’s description of the Majhisthan does not tally with the 
diagram he gives. Proceeding to the subject of agriculture, he gives 
the description of a hoe: “The blade is made of a flat sheet of iron. 
It consists of a body which is more or less rectangular in shape, twelve 
inches long and eight inches broad”. (26). This should be a strange 
hoe indeed. Obviously, the author does not know what a hoe is. 

About the position of women we read: “Upto the time of their 
marriage the daughters are the property of their father or their nearest 
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male relatives (if the father is dead)’ (p. 52). We again read: “By 
the legal basis of the marriage, the Santal recognises the ownership 
of the husband...over a woman’. (P. 56). But suddenly the author 
pounces upon those who are said to have written the same thing. 
“Some writers”, the author observes, “have remarked that the Santal 
women are looked upon as mere chattels with which opinion I dis- 
agree’ (p. 57). He gives a long account to convince the readers that 
the Santal parents weep when the children die (p. 57-60). 

The author’s account of totemism leaves many doubts about the 
nature of the totemism prevailing among the Santals. At one place — 
he states that the Santals of the present day do not believe in their 
descent from the totems and at another place he states that animals 
and plants are venerated as ancestors. 

The Santals are divided into exogamous septs. About the origin of 
some of the septs, he is content to give an extract from Rev. Bodding’s 
account. He states that originally there have been five septs “‘and 
five others have been added afterwards as an inferior moiety” (p. 
68). If there is a moiety organisation why there is no reference to it 
anywhere else? Giving an account of the distinctive practices asso- 
ciated with some of the subsepts, the author mentions one Mal sub- 
sept the members of which cannot mention the word mal in any con- 
gregation (p. 71). But in his long list, the name of this Mal subsept 
does not appear at all. Where does it exist? 

About the clan organisation, the author mentions a curious fact: 
“As a female has no clan of her own, she is not a recognised nember 
of her father’s or husband’s clan” (p. 73). Mr. N. D. Majumdar, who 
has also published a book on the Santals recently, mentions that a 
woman of this tribe becomes the member of the husband’s clan after 
marriage. This disparity in the observations of the two anthropo- 


Me BiG aera systems or the polyandrous Nair or Tibetan types 
be ie lin : ate 51). Even this statement of aims is a bundle 
nas ria ae he is only anxious to state his aims and not to 
TRA e does not give any comparative analysis of family. 

€ subsequent confusion could have been avoided if the author 
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haa oe = the structural-functional analysis of kinship, 

oT Ment . = that even according to the evolutionary scheme 

“ane ere several types of families with different types of 
inship systems prior to the Aryan type. | 

_ The account of marriage ceremony painfully brings home that 
even the presentation of a purely descriptive narrative is beyond the 
capacity of the author. Within the first one page the marriage begins 
and ends—the bridegroom goes to the village of the bride and, with 
the latter, returns home. Following this apparent gist, a number of 
fas are described, the sequential order of which is not at all 
clear. 

, At one stage, the author states that the Santals are no idol-wor- 
shippers. “The Santal lives in harmony with the surroundings, hav- 
ing no temple and stooping to no idol made by his hand for the purpose 
of worship” (p. 103). In the earlier pages it is given that in the sacred 
grove, each deity is represented by a stone (p. 15). The Majhisthan 
is described as a shed where a piece of wood “sometimes shaped as 
a human head, daubed with vermillion” is kept at the base of the 
central post. What name does he give to these wood pieces and the 
stones representing the d-ities? Is the author inclined to call them 
fetishes, disregarding Marett? As for the idea of a temple he can pro- 
fity by consulting Hopkin’s treatise on religion. 

The account on religion does not give the different attitudes of the 
people towards the various deities and spirits. The words Kando, 
Bonga and Buru are used indiscriminately, nowhere explaining their 
respective connotations. He also confuses the concepts of magic and 
religion 

The author’s comprehension of the cultural dynamics is posited 
in his short preface. ‘“‘The author from 1931 to 1934 collected most 
of his data from twenty-two villages...Later on in 1944 and 1945 
he paid occasional visits to some villages...... He is of the opinion that 
not much appreciable change had taken place within the following 
years of the Santals of the Santal Parganas”. The proof of this state- 
ment could perhaps be found in the fact that the present book and the 
District Gazetteer, which has been published long ago, substantially 
tally with each other. 

The author should not have published this book. It exposes him 
as one who does not seem to have the background knowledge and the 
conceptual frame of reference required for social research. The book 
is a definite disservice for the young and growing science of anthro- 
pology. Itis unfortunate that after the series of admirable monographs 
we have had on the tribes of Chota Nagpur in the past, particularly 
those of the late S. C. Roy, a publication like this should have come 
out with such scanty material so incompetently interpreted. The 
Adimjati Sevak Sangh which has published this book, has not done 
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any service either to Indian anthropology whose standards it lowers 
or to the Santal tribe whose present-day life and culture it fails to por- 
tray in any intelligible terms. 


N.S. Reddy 
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